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For the Companion. 
THE WHITE SATIN BALL DRESS. 


I never deceived my mother but once. I have 
never intentionally deceived her, or any onc else, 
since that dreadful time. 

My mother was never very stern, but so kind, 
and good, and gracious, that I can hardly tell 
how I was led todo so fearful a thing. « It seems 
tome now that I should not have attempted it 
of my own accord, but added to my own strong 
desire, were the urgent words of a rash friend, 
and so my scruples were overcome. 

Mother was always happy, and bright, and 
cheerful. She made home pleasant the whole 
day long, and tried in every way to 
well as to instruct, her children. 
games of endless variety, 
the long winter evenings. 

“T do not wish my children to feel that they 
must seek their pleasures abroad,’”’ she was wont 
to say. 

One thing I did not understand; she had a 
horror even of select parties, indeed, assem- 
blages of every kind, and she set herself might- 
ily against such entertainments as included 
dancing. 

Ieften felt that this was unreasonable, as I 
loved todanee. My beautiful, merry Aunt Alice, 
for whom I was named, who died in the bloom 
of her youth, had taught me to dance when I 
was quite a little girl, and I had frequent and in- 
nocent opportunities to indulge in it, though 
when I had been tripping about with my little 
playmates, J never mentioned it to mamma: 

Iwas from home when my Aunt Alice died, 
spending my vacation with another aunt. When 
thenews came that she was dead, I remember 
what a fearful shock it was, and how lonesome 
and dreadful the whole house seemed to little 
cousin Fanny and me. Iwas ten and Fanny was 
nine, but we had both loved our beautiful aunt, 
who was only seventeen when she died., 

Years after I surprised mamma, one day, look- 
ing over an open trunk, and crying. On the top 
of the trunk laid an’ exquisite dress of white 
satin, trimmed with beautiful lace, that gleamed 
here and there. 

“O, mamma, please let me sce it 
“please do.’” 

So she took it out, and held it at arm’s length, 
shaking it a little, so that the fine gleaming folds 
shone like silver. 

“Tt would just fit me, woulda’ t it, mamma?’ 
lasked. “Try it up to me.” : 

“No, no,” mamma replied, shuddering, and 
folded the dress rapidly, and laid it back. Then 
hastily closing the lid of the trunk, she took me 
by the hand and led me down stairs. 

Ina few months from that time I had com- 
pleted my sixteenth year, and was tall and wo- 
manly of my age. Lawyer Barker’s daughter 
was one of my form-mates, and we were very 
Much attached to each other. She was a little 
Wild, and inclined to break rules, but thoroughly 
g00d-hearted, and one of the brightest creatures 
lever knew. Her father was said to be rich, and 
laura had a great deal of money, which she 
spent freely. - I wonder now, that I was not often 
ill from the effects of the sw eetmeats I was con- 
stantly eating, through her generosity. 

aun Watson is going to give a grand par- 
ty, she said, one day, at recess; “and six out of 
our class are invited; guess who!” 

I guessed every body but myself. 

“Your name heads the list,” was her reply. 
“Mamma is going to gct me a sweet blue silk, 
that I have longed for for a year. Itis to be 
timmed with Maltese lace, real, only think. 
One needs to be dressed nice to go to the Wat- 
sons’. They live in a perfect palace, and there’s 
Why, 
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conservatory, and every thing beautiful. 
Alice Allison, how glum you look!” 
“Because I can’t go,” I said, moodily. 
“T should like to know why. Itis next Thurs- 
day, nearly a week; plenty of time to have a 
dresses made.” 
“Mamma wouldn't let me attend such a party, 
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THE WHITE SATIN BALL DRESS. 


and besides, she is going to her sister’s, 
Wednesday, to stay till Saturday; 
will be out of the question.” 

“T don’t see. Why, you’ve a lovely chance. 
Your mother needn’t know any thing about it.”’ 

Of course I was highly indignant, and re- 
peiled the ited bit every ay Lantt BarkeMe- 
sieged me, and each day my resolution grew 
weaker. At last, I confided to her the secret of 
the beautiful dress which my aunt had worn. 

“OQ, you foolish girl!’ she cried, ‘how can you 
rest, wlien you have such a splendid opportunity 
of making yourself perfectly beautiful! With 
your dark hair and eyes, how lovely you would 
look in white! Don’t hesitate; your mother has 
some foolish notion about it, but I’m sure she 
wouldn’t care, after it was all over. She knows 
how hard it is for young folks to resist such 
things.” ii 

“But mother is going away to-morrow, and 
she will have the keys.” 

“Father has.oceans of keys,”’ said Laura; “if 
you'll invite me over to-morrow evening, we'll 
try fifty, if you say so. My curiosity is excited 
now, and I must see that dress.” 

I was foolish and wicked enough to yield, 
though with fear and trembling. From that mo- 
ment my light-heartedness was gone. Even 
though my mother was miles away, I felt as if. 
she stood near me and could see every thing I did. 
That evening Laura came to the house; our 
houses were not very farapart. Made bolder by 
her merry laughter, and inclined to think, as 
she said, that I thought too much of trifles, we 
went up into the room leading from my moth- 
er’s bed-room. After repeated trials, we found 
a key that fitted the lock, and in a moment there 
was the lovely, lustrous white satin, under a 
fold of thin Swiss muslin, resplendent with its 
trimmings of lace. 

“QO, it’s too exquisite for any thing!” cried 
Laura, with rapture; “‘why, Alice Allison, you'll 
be the belle of the ball-room; you will, indeed. I 
don’t think even Anne Watson will be so elegant- 
ly dressed. O, Alice, how I envy you!” 

“But stop,” said I, “with such a dress, other 
things are needed.”’ 

“Well, look downin the trunk. I presume you 
will find—yes, there’s a splendid sash; here are 
the slippers, lovely white satin, not a bit soiled; 
here are the gloves, hardly creased; here is a 
magnificent lace handkerchief. Why, don’t you 
see, you little goose, your mamma is keeping 
these things for you? They’ll just exactly fit 
you.” 

They did just exactly fit me, for I need not tell 
you that I tried them on, and that I allowed my- 
self to be captivated by Laura’s flattering tongue. 

I was to leave home with the dress, secretly, 
the next evening, after apparently retiring, 80 
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that the servants might not know it, and go over 
to Laura’s, and dress there. My mother, being 
an invalid, seldom went into company, and as 
Laura had a weak mother, (one. might have 
known that,) she entered into the scheme with 
real pleasure. 

™Welif I wis @ressed Yor the ball. “I surveyed 
myself with glistening eyes and heightened color. 
Every body, Laura, Laura’s mother and the 
maid, and my own secret consciousness, told me 
I was beautiful. 

And yet I was as miserable as I could be, when- 
ever I stopped a moment.to think. At the bril- 
liant assemblage that night, I was almost bewil- 
dered with attentions. My dress was often spo- 
ken of. I had been dancing for an hour or two, 
when I observed an elderly lady watching me 
with a face of great interest. At last she came 
towards me. 

“Are you Alice Allison?” she asked. 

I said ‘‘Yes,” with a quick-beating heart. 

“I knew that face—and your mother let you 
wear that dress!” she exclaimed, with a strange 
expression upon her face. Then I was called 
away, but everywhere that woman’s look fol- 
lowed me; it haunted me. I could not dance— 
could not eat; I was choking with a sense of 
my deceit, and of something else that was vague 
and dreadful. 

Never did poor prisoner fly from his bars more 
quickly than I went home, using the same strat- 
agem to enter, with which I had let myself out. 
I stripped off the now hateful dress; I laid it in 
the trunk, and then I breathed more freely. 

The way of the transgressor is hard. Ah! I 
found that out, bitterly. Good Dr. White, com- 
ing to see my mother after her return, asked me 
how I liked the party. 

sae Alice didn’t go,”’ spoke up my mpth- 

; “I don’t think she had even an invitadon; 
en I was very glad.’ 

The doctor looked at me in amazement; but 
he saw my scarlet cheeks, and kindly ‘held his 
tongue. O, how degraded I felt! Should I con- 
fess, oy still act out the lie? 

Ate,” said my mother, “I never felt like 
telling you before, but your Aunt Alice died at a 
ball, just as she was attired in that beautiful 
dress you saw once, up stairs.”’ 

The darkness of horror seemed to have fallen 
about me. I gasped. 

“She was not fit for such things, physically,” 
continued my mother, after a short silence; ‘‘ex- 
citement is dangerous for any of our family, and 
that is one reason why I have not allowed you 
to mix in such assemblies. You might escape, 
bat—who can tell?” 

I broke down, then. Fora long time I could 
not speak for my sobs, I told my mother every 
thing. She was startled, grew as white as a 


sheet; Dut, blessed mother! she soothed me, and 
forgave me. But to this day I have never for- 
given myself. 
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For the Companion. 


BOYS ABROAD. 


By the Author of “Dodge €lub,” “B. 0. W. 0," ete. 
Cnarrer XXI, 
Horror—Efforts to Recover the Lost Ones— 

A Perilous Descent—The Icy Slope—Will the 

Rope be Long Enough?—A Critical Moment 

—The Question Solved. 

The shrick that rang out from Noah and Syd 
died away in the silence of utter horror. The 
whole party stood spellbound, gazing at the 
ruin before them, where the resistless avalanche 
was hurrying down the Jost ones to the abyss 
beneath. 

The descent was very steep, and was a smooth 
white surface for five hundred fect. Then there 
were fissures, which dotted the expanse of snow, 
and grew denser further down. But the way in 
which the avalanche was moving seemed to lead 
past this grove. 

The depth was fearful, and far down there was 
aline of shade, that looked as though at that 
plaee there might be the edge of a precipice. 
Along this were other trees and occasionally a 
sharp rock. 

All this flashed upon their eyes in an instant. 
As they looked the sliding mass hurried on in 
its downward career, bearing with it those who 
were so precious to the horror-stricken friends 
above. 

Downward it ber ¢ them, downward and still 
farther downward in a confused mass. They 
had seen Harry stand erect, clinging to a stake 
in the sled. They had seen Tom throw himself 
prostrate, holding on. They had seen the driver 
fling himself off the sled altogether. In this way 
they were borne past the place where the grove 
was, until at last, speeding on, they descended 
so far that the projecting trees on the upper and 
farther edge of the grove intervened and hid 
them from view. 

A deep groan burst from Uncle Zebedee. 
Noah and Sydj'who had been in the nearest sled, 
stood with white lips and faces of agony. The 
other drivers hurried forward, followed by the 
Frenchmen and the German. The drivers began 
talking in an excited manner; the Frenchmen 
also joined in, and the German also. But as 
they all spoke in French, the boys did not un- 
derstand a single word of what was said. 

Their anxiety was terrible. More than ever 
they lamented now their unfortunate ignorance 
of all languages but their own. But the present 
moment was not a time for lamentation. Action 
was necessary, and that, too, instantancous. 
Yet what could be done? 

The drivers looked down carefully, and talked 
vehemently with one another, gesticulating all 
the time;—pointing down to the track of the 
avalanche; pointing to the fir grove; pointing 
down the road, up the road, everywhere; point- 
ing to the distant Simplon village. 

The two Frenchmen also took part in the dis- 
cussion with great volubility, gesticulating in- 
cessantly. 

The German also entered into the debate ina 
heavy, phlegmatic, guttural, German manner; 
waving his heavy German hands like two sledge- 
hammers. 

At last Uncle Zebedee could endure it ro 
longer. 

“What's the use,” he cried, bawling at the 
top of his voice, as though he was speaking to 
deaf men, and could howl a knowledge of Eng- 
lish into these foreigners, “‘what’s the use of 
standin’ here all day talkin’? Why don’t ye 
do somethin’? Can’t we go down after ’em? 
I'll go, at any rate.” 

Saying this, he prepared to descend the slip- 
pery declivity. Had he tried it, his manly form 
in a few minutes would have been some thou- 
sand feet or so below its present situation. But 





he didn’t do it, for two of the drivers scized him, 
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and jerked him back just in time to save his life. 

Then they pointed down the declivity, and 
made wry faces. 

Then they shook their heads very violently 
and emphatically. 

“Then why don’t you do it?” said Uncle Zeb- 
edee, indignantly. ‘Every moment’s precious.” 

The drivers could not understand his words, 
but his eloquent face and his gestures they could 
understand. They at once began to bustle about. 
Each one rushed to his sled, and drew forth a 
coil of rope. 

“Aha!” cried Uncle Zebedee, as he saw the 
ropes. “They’ve come prepared. They knowed 
somethin’ might happen.” 

Then the three coils were all bound together. 
It seemed as though it ought to be long enough 
to reach down to the bottom of the slope. Then 
the drivers talked long and vociferously, and 
with multitudinous gestures, to the two French- 
men and the German, They then made signs to 
Uncle Zebedee and the boys, by which they 
seemed to convey the idea that they were going 
down by means of the rope. 

Noah’s driver then bound the rope about his 
waist, and taking an iron pointed staff from the 
sled, prepared to descend. The other drivers 
also found iron-pointed staves in their sleds, and 
attaching the rope at a considerable distance 
from one another around their waists, they wait- 
ed until the first driver had descended far enough 
to draw the rope straight. They then followed. 
They stepped slowly and cautiously over the 
treacherous surface, yet still went boldly down. 

After the third driver had gone, Uncle Zebe- 
dee insisted on fastening the rope to himself and 
following. But the German shook his head ve- 
hemently, and tried to prevent him, pointing to 
the rope which he and the Frenchman were let- 
ting out as the drivers descended. 

Noah also saw the utter futility of such an at- 
tempt on the part of one so ill prepared, and so 
incapable as Uncle Zebedee. He and Syd both 
fastened the rope around thelr waists, and im- 
plored Uncle Zebedee to stay behind and assist 
the Frenchmen. : 

Their entreaties made him change his mind, 
and he accordingly took his station with those 
who remained to manage the rope. 

Slowly and cautiously the party of explorers 
went down. First went driver number one. 

Then driver number two. 

Then driver mumber three. 

Then Syd. 

Then Noah. 

‘The rope was passed through the hands of the 
German, Frenchman number one guided it. 
¥renchman number two had the end fastened 
around his body. As for Uncle Zebedee he did 
not know what to do in particular, so he caught 
the rope, and taking his place between the Ger- 
man and the Frenchman, let it pass through his 
hands. In this way he satisfied somewhat his 
longings to do something for the rescue of the 
lost boys. 

Downward, further and further, went the ad- 
venturous party, sometimes sinking in the snow, 
sometimes sliding over the crust. The leader 
directed his steps toward the point of the grove 
behind which the avalanche had hurled the sled 
and its occupants. 

At length the Frenchmen and the German be- 
gan to talk in anxious tones. There was cause 
for anxicty. The rope had been nearly all let 
out, and the foremost man was still a hundred 
fect, at least, above the line of trees. 

What was to be done? 

Uncle Zebedee could not understand the con- 
versation, but he fully understood the difficulty 
of the occasion, and looked down with a quick- 
beating heart upon the enterprise that was to be 
thus bafiled. 

What was to be done? 

The Frenchman around whose body the rope 
was bound proposed that they should let the 
rope go altogether. This was the only way by 
which the adventurers could be able to descend 
further. He insisted that there was no danger. 
They could get down as far as the fir grove. 
They could support themselves from the trees 
and go down further. It was best, he thought, 
that the rope should be thrown to them so that 
they might make use of it for a further descent. 

To this the German objected that if they 
should let the rope go they would not be able to 
draw them up again. 

But the other Frenchman sustained the pro- 
posal of his countrymen. He thought the first 
necessity was that the men should get down. 
3 to getting them up again, he suggested that 
one of them should drive off to the Simplon vil- 
laze, which was not far away, and get men and 
repes. 

The German, however, thought that if the rope 
should be let go, the whole party might be put 
in peril, particularly those who were nearest. 
Syd and Noah were not more than half way 
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down, and the place where they stood was a 
glare of frozen snow where it was difficult to 
find a footing. 

Before this argument was ended, the rope was 
all expended. 

It was a critical moment. 

They saw the first driver far down, and almost 
within reach of the fir grove, turn round and 
wave his hands vehemently. He found himself 
detained, and wanted to go on. The pull on the 
rope was tremendous. It required the utmost 
strength of the Frenchmen, and the German, and 
Uncle Zebedee to prevent themselves from being 
pulled away. 

And now, at that critical moment, just as the 
Frenchman in his despair was about to loosen 
the rope, and literally “let the adventurers slide,” 
a shout was heard down the road, not far away, 
which roused them in an instant. They turned, 


and 
Chapter XXII. 


Wonder of Wonders !—Harry, Tom and their 
Driver calmly advancing on their Sled—Ut- 
ter Confusion and Bewilderment — Uncle 
Zebedee thinks they are “Sperrits,”’ and re- 
fuses to believe his Eyes—Grand Collapse of 
Everybody—Explanations. 

And wasn’t that a wonder! 

Astonishment deprived them of utterance. 
They stood with staring eyes as the sled ap- 
proached, and said not one word. In their pa- 
ralysis of amazement they were dragged toward 
the edge of the declivity, and it was only the ne- 
cessity of saving themselves from being .pulled 
over, that roused them from their stupor. Then 
their frantic efforts to retain their position dis- 
tracted their minds for a time, and the new com- 
ers, secing their situation, hurried forward and 
lent the aid of their strength. This additional 
assistance soon restored their firm foothold. 
Thereupon the driver began to chatter to the 
Frenchmen and the German, while Harry and 
Tom explained it all to Uncle Zebedee. ; 
They had been thrown down the slope and car- 
ried along with amazing speed till they reached 
an immense mass of soft snow which had accu- 
mulated in front of a grove far below the one in 
sight. Here they were partially buried up, but 
succeeded in extricating themselves. 

One glance showed the driver where he was. 
A short distance below them was the Simplon 
road itself, in one of those windings which they 
had traversed not long before. In climbing the 
mountain it had to make a long circuit, and"they 
had been thrown from the upper part of the road 
down the mountain side to the lower part. They 
soon got the horse and sled out of the snow 
heap, and descended to the road. Nobody had 
been injured beyond a few slight bruises, and 
they hurried up as fast as they could. 

The other drivers must have known that the 
road lay below, but they could not have sup- 
posed that the sled had been carried so far. The 
grove where they had been stopped was much 
lower down than the one in sight, and one or 
two precipices lay between. Had the snow not 
been so deep their lives would certainly have 
been lost, and so there had been every reason for 
the deep anxicty which had been felt. 

The adventurers below recognized, to their 
amazement, the forms of the returned victims of 
the avalanche, and the new help thus arrived 
formed a sufficient addition of strength to draw 
up without much difficulty those who had gone 


down. 
Ohapter XXIII. 

A Happy Reunion and a Happy Conclusion. 

They resumed their journey. For the rest of 
the way they met with no adventures. They 
passed the mountains and reached Brieg by even- 
ing. On the next day they came to Villa Neuf, 
at the end of Lake Leman, and from this place 
they went by steamer to Geneva. There they 
found their friends waiting for them, and this 
reunion was made all the pleasanter by the mem- 
ory of their past adventures. 





IMMENSITY OF SPACE, 
Astronomers estimate that some of the most 
distant stars seen by Lord Ross’s telescope, give 
to the earth the rays of light which left them 50,- 
000 years ago, having taken all that téme, at the 


earth, in one second, to reach us; that the rays 


human race. 
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rate of 200,000 miles, or eight times round our 


emitted now will not reach our solar system un- 
til another 50,000 years have passed away. Take 
our earth for a centre point, and one of these 
distant stars being dué east and another due 
west, their distance from each other would be 
double the distance from the earth, or 100,000 
years would be consumed in the passage of rays 
of light from one to the other,—more time than 
is allotted to three thousand generations of the 
If the time so occupied is incon- 
ceivably vast, how can wé form any conception 
of the distance? Multiply the 100,000 years, re- 
duced to seconds, by 200,000, and you get the 


distance between such stars in miles; but the 
number is absolutely overwhelming. 

But we have only begun to look a compara- 
tively small distance out into open space, or per- 
haps into, to us the illimited creation. We may 
imagine a million of stars placed ina straight 
line, each as far from its next as the two we have 
supposed, and yet the distance between the two 
last extremes would be too short for a measure 
to measure across the vast creation, though ex- 
tended over a new space once in each minute for 
a million years. 
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MIDSUMMER, 


It is midsummer, the sweet midsummer— 
Poor daffodil blossom! what’s that to thee? 
Thou hast no part in its golden glow— 

Thy time of blooming was long ago; 

Thou hast no share in its silver dew— 

It will not wake thee to life anew. 

What sadder fate can the autumn bring 
Than summer does to a flower of spring? 


It is midsummer, my life’s midsummer— 

My sorrowing heart! what’s that to thee? 

Its joys are things that I cannot share— 

’Tis not for me that its days are fair; 

For love for me was an April flower, 

Whose beauty went with the passing hour, 

What sadder fate can the autumn bring 

Than summer does to a flower of spring? 
Harper’s Magazine. 
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For the Companion. 
OUR BERRY PARTY. 
By Mrs. C. W. Flanders. 


We were to have a blueberry party on Satur- 
day, which was our school holiday in Pleasant- 
ville, and a mor@ ferocious set of romps never 
went gypsying over the country than those who 
then did duty at our school-house, where pretty 
Miss Gentle was paid eight dollars a month to 
keep our rolicksome spirits under subjection. 
She did not do it, however,—no mortal power 
could. We had been just a restless human sea 
all that week, and a crisis seemed imminent, 
when darling Miss Gentle hit upon the blue- 
berry party. 

“Now, scholars,” she said, “if you only will 
be good, and have perfect lessons for three days, 
I will take you all to the Minister’s Pulpit for a 
grand berry excursion, There you can hustle 
off your animal spirits to your heart’s content.” 

The Minister’s Pulpit was the highest hill in 
town,—a regular mountain to our young eyes; 
and as it was the highest peak we had ever seen, 
At was the one object of all our ambitions to as- 
cend it. 

Considerable mystery attached to this moun- 
tain, which was attractive to us. There was a 
cave, somewhere among the ledges, and a Lov- 
er’s Leap, where, as the legend had it, an Indian 
maiden had committed suicide for her dusky 
lover. And what added a little of excitement to 
our pleasure was the fact that on one part of 
the hill rattlesnakes were said to abound, al- 
though it is doubtful whether more than one or 
two stray snakes had ever been seen there. 

We all became obedient and decorous, from 
the moment the berry party was proposed. Jim 
Cowler stopped sticking pins into the little boy 
in front of him, and Joe Smith ceased angling 
with a fish-hook among the naked feet under 
the benches; and “‘let us have peace” seemed to 
be the motto for bad and good. 

At noon we had an hour allotted us for recre- 
ation, and this hour was now a very exciting 
one. Weall had our school favorites, and when- 
ever an excursion was indulged in, were as 
jealous of any infringements upon our rights as 
if we had been older flirts. 

Joe Smith and Jim Cowler had both conferred 
the questionable honor of their preferences upon 
Pattie Kay, who was much the handsomest girl 
in school. She was a good girl, too, and of that 
pleasant class that try to avoid giving pain to 
others. It was true, Joe Smith had more than 
once angled among her auburn curls with the 
abominable fish-hook; but it is generally under- 
stood, that through some kind of depravity 
not discernible here, the steadiest school girls 
are oftenest taken under the escort of the wild- 
est boys. 

It was certainly so in this case, for Pattie fa- 
vored Jo and Jim about equally, allowing Joe 
to work out all her hard sums, and Jim to mend 
all the pens, which in those days had to be whit- 
tled out of classical goose quills. 

The consequences resulting from this passive 
state of Pattie’s affections were occasionally pro- 
ductive of evil. Scarcely a month passed but 
there was a juvenile duel in the play-ground, 
after which one boy sported a blackened eye, 
and the other a swollen nose, and both were 
treated to the customary feruling, which never 
failed to draw tears from poor Pattie’s blue 
eyes; which tears were accepted by each of the 
youngsters, as an especial tribute to his own 
personal valor. 

When the blueberry party was announced, 
Pattie glanced toward these two culprits, and 





beheld Joe’s forefinger crooked into an interr, 
gation point, while Jim’s thumb was Pointed 
toward the Minister’s Pulpit. 

Pattie nodded. She understood, as well as 
you and I do, that forefinger and thump were 
both asking, “Will you go with me?” but g; 
she afterward said, she certainly intended the 
nod for Jim, although she happened to look a 
Joe. 

When Saturday arrived, we met at the school. 
house according to previous arrangement, each 
with basket or kettle for holding the berries we 
expected to gather. Joe presented himself wit}, 
a large, double marigold in his hand, evidently 
intending to bring its attractions to bear upon 
pretty Pattie, in case she showed any stray pref. 
erences for Jim. 

But the latter had been too cunning for hj 
rival, for he had adorned himself with a ring, 
which he was conspicuously wearing upon his 
little finger. It was a large, flashy affair, with 
a green stone, and took all our hearts at once, 
making us particularly attentive to Jim Cowler, 

When our party started from the school-house 
all the large girls clustered around the teacher, 
partly to tease the boys, and partly from the 
modest shyness natural to girls then if not now; 
but soon we began to pair off. By the time we 
had reached the foot of the mountain, Miss Gen. 
tle was left alone with the smaller children. 

The yellow marigold was transferred to Pat- 
tie’s sundown, and she and Joe were in the gayest 
spirits, especially when they discovered the perils 
to which we all flattered ourselves we were to be 
exposed. Jim was already tormented by his boy- 
ish jealousics, and was lumping alone, not far 
from this vexatious couple, listening to all that 
was said, and forcing in a word occasionally, 
whenever it could be neatly done, to Joe’s discom- 
fiture. 

Pattie had discussed the Cave and the Lover’ 
Leap, and was wondering what she should dv if 
she came across a rattlesnake! 

“A rattlesnake!’ echoed Joe, contemptuousy, 
“Pooh! I had as lief see twenty rattlesnakes as 
not!” 

“Q!’ piped Pattie, fixing her blue eyes upon 
him with great admiration, “you don’t say so! 
Why, they are sure death, if they bite, you 
know.” : 

“Of course they are,” answered Joe, coolly 

snapping off some green-leaves from the boughs. 
“What of that?” 
“Then you'll die, you know;”’ and Pattie’sbiue 
eyes assumed an expression of interest, which 
did not escape Joe’s attention; no, nor Jim’s 
either, as to that matter. 

“T almost wish we could sce a rattlesnake,” 
Joe said, snipping off more leaves, and strutting 
along valiantly. ‘Rattlesnakes are nothing, if 
you only know how to manage them. Yous 
they ‘have to stop to coil up every time they 
spring, and they can only spring a given dis 
tance, ata time. Now, if you just go behind 
them, with a crotched stick in your hand, and 
pin their necks to the ground, they may wrizgk, 
and wriggle, and wriggle, but they can’t hut 
any body, no more than if they weren't ratlle 
snakes.” 

Pattie gave a little coquettish scream, as if she 
already saw Joe in the very act; then she caught 
hold of his arm, as if to hold him back from 
such personal exposure. 

Joe liked Pattie’s agitation extremely, and was 
growing taller at every step. 


way, Miss Pattie,” cried Jim, glancing sneering! 
over his left shoulder. “Jest you wait till Jo 
gets a glimpse of a rattlesnake, and then yol 
won’t see his heels for the dust there will be be 
hind him.” 

“If I couldn’t get a girl of my own,” cried J 


ing, and listening where I wasn’t wanted.” 

“Iam here to help Pattie,” said Jim. “We 
shall see snakes, pretty soon, and I know yo 
too well, not to know you will run like blazes. 
Your long legs didn’t get so long by standi0s 
still.” 

Words were followed by a few arm thrust 
then, but when Pattie declared she would joi 
the teacher, and “never speak to either of them 
any more,” they stopped quarrelling, and Jia 
went sulkily behind, as he had done at first. 

When the ascent was about half complete 
Miss Gentle called her party together, and mate 
them rest a while. She wished the loiteres ® 
come up, and to ascertain if all her flock we 
safe. 7 

We were cosily seated upon tufts of mos 
rocks and trunks of trees, listening to Miss 6 
tle’s botanical lecture, when Joe and Patte . 
peared, just below us, with Jim in the rear. Pat 
tie was walking jauntily along, with her 
down on the back of her neck, and her carls 
straying about her pretty face, looking 4° lovely 





as any wood nymph, when Miss Gentle sm 
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up, with a terrific scream, and threw up both 
arms with frantic gesticulations. Both eyes 
seemed starting from their sockets, and her face 
was as White and rigid as marble. 

Qn came Pattie and Joe, laughing and chat- 


ting like magpies. 


“Run, Pattie—run for your life,” gasped the | 


teacher, and then, for the first time, we noticed, 
coiled up in the mountain path, along which the 

arty were coming, a large rattlesnake, making 
ready to dart upon the intruders. 

Poor Pattie tripped over in a dead faint at the 
very first look. 

Joe gave a yell that could have been heard a 
mile, and started down the mountain with a 
speed I have yet to see equalled, and never can 
see surpassed. 

As for the rest of us, we did not wait for a sec- 
ond invitation to run. 

Jim Cowler was the only self-possessed indi- 
yidual present. At the foot of the mountain he 
had cut a stout cane, which he had been swing- 
ing all the way up, to show, as we thought, his 
wonderful ring to better advantage. Whatever 
had been his original motive in thus arming 
himself, the cane did good service now. 

Without an instant’s hesitation, the fellow 
sprang forward, and with a well aimed blow, 
wounded the astonished rattlesnake. The reptile 
did not die, however, without making an effort 
to attack hisfoe. He thrust out his deadly fangs, 
and writhed and twisted in his final agonies, but 
Jim continued his assaults, until the limp, dis- 
gusting object was powerless to do-harm. 

Then he wiped his forehead, went and raised 
up Pattie, who had recovered sufficiently to see 
thelast acts of the little tragedy, and looking 
around with provoking coolness, he asked for 
Joe Smith. But Smith was not to be seen. 

When Jim had looked the ground over, and 
made sure there were no*more rattlesnakes to 
conquer, we came down from the rocks where we 
had taken refuge, and with one accord pro- 
nounced Jim Cowler a hero. 

As no amount of holloing could bring back 
the valiant Joe, who seems not to have stopped 
running until he reached his father’s door, we 
took the snake along as a trophy, and made the 
remainder of the ascent in safety.” 

Late in the afternoon, a straggling, weary, 
hungry group of young people, might be seen, 
and indeed was seen, entering the village with a 
harvest of blueberries. Pattie and Jim Cowler 
attracted the most attention, because the latter 
carried the rattlesnake strung upon his cane, 
over his shoulder. The marigold, that in the 
morning had been so conspicuous an object in 
the young girl’s sundown, had disappeared; but 
the riug—that circle of brass and green—had 
somehow found its way to her little, plump hand, 
and her eyes were beaming upon Jim’s proud 
face just as admiringly as they had previously 
shone upon Joe. 

We lingered a little upon the village green, to 
relate our adventure to the anxious friends who 
had come out to receive us, for Joe had excused 
his precipitous return, by relating a fabulous 
story of being chased down the mountain by a 
rattlesnake, six feet long. 

Joe, who at first had the good sense to keep 
out of sight, allowed his curiosity to overcome 
his sense of shame, and was detected at a cor- 
ner of a street, glaring at Jim and Pattie with 
jealous eyes. 

In a moment every finger was pointed in scorn 
and hissing, and one voice cried out, “For shame, 
0, for shame—Joe Smith!!!’ That voice be- 
longed to Pattie Kay. 

Joe grew cynical after that adventure—and to 
this day hasn’t quite overcome a resentful feel- 
ing towards both girls and rattlesnakes. 
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THE MYSTERY OF AN OLD DUN- 
GEON. 

The ancient history of Florida—in the days 
When the Spaniards held it, nearly three centu- 
nes ago—comprises many dark tragedies, and 
secret tales of cruelty, superstition and oppres- 
sion. Traces of some of these have come to 
light by accident or otherwise, in modern times. 


A writer from Fort St. Augustine to the Chicago 
Interior, relates the discovery of a dungeon un- 
der that old fortress, the story of which is as in- 


teresting as it is authentic. 


Some soldiers stationed here in 1836, one day 
noticed the earth falling in from the promenade 
above, and prompted by curiosity, excavated an 
opening sufficient to obtain an entrance into a 
dark passage hitherto unknown. At the ex- 
treme corner of this passage, near the floor, there 
Was the appearance of an “aperture closed with 
stones of a somewhat different look from the rest 
of the wall. This was found to be the entrance 
‘0 a deep dungeon, many feet below the surface, 
and after close examination the skeletons of two 
human bodies were discovered, with other indi- 


cations of cruel imprisonment. Gazing round 
on these gloomy walls, we felt an irresistible de- | 
sire to solve the mystery of the story of these | 
unfortunate beings, shut out here forever from | 
the light of day. Were they prisoners of state, | 
exiled from their native land, to die here un-| 
known, Or were they subjects of that relentless 
power, the Inquisition, by which so many inno- 
cent victims were spirited away, silently and 
without a note of preparation made to perish by | 
torture, or sink from the slow pangs of starva- 
tion? 


~ 
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THE SHOEMAKER’S DAUGHTER. 


Her dress was of sixpenny print; but ’twas clean; 
Her shoes, like all shoemakers’ children’s, were mean, | 
Her bonnet a wreck, but whatever she wore, 
The air of a damsel of breeding she bore— 
Not that of a shoemaker’s daughter. 


The girls of the school, when she entered the place, 
Pinched each other, then tittered, and stared in her 


ace, 
She heeded no insult, no notice she took, 
But quietly settled her eyes to her book— 
She meant busi that sh ker’s daughter. 





Still jeered at by idlér, and dul] head, and fool— 
A hermitess she in the-crowd of the school; 
There was wonder indeed, when it soon came to pass 
That “Calico Kitty” was head of the class. 
Yes! Kitty! that shoemaker s daughter. 
Harper's Weekly. 
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A BEAR HUNT. 


When a young manI made a visit to the South. 
The planter with whom I was stopping lived not 
far from the Altamaha River. Near his planta- 
tion was a huge swamp covered with canebrake. 
This canebrake was infested by bears, pan- 
thers, and other wild beasts, that had made it 
their home. In it they might have lived in per- 
fect security, and grown old and died, without 
ever meeting the hunter or his hounds, if they 
had only been content to remain under its cover; 
but the open country outside the canebrake was 
plentifully stocked with hogs and cattle belong- 
ing to the cotton and rice-planters; and nothing 
pleased Mr. Bruin and his fierce neighbors bet- 
ter than to go on a foraging expedition into this 
open country. 

Whenever the hogs were attacked they ran 
home for protection, and no planter of experi- 
ence was at a moment’s loss to determine wheth- 
et the assault was made by bear or panther; the 
hogs themselves would tell. If the assailant was 
a bear, they came with their bristles raised, and 
With a loud “oogh! oogh!’” of fear, flying for 
dear life, yet ready for fight; but if a panther, 
they came in with every hair lying flat, and in 
perfect silence, as if afraid by a grunt to reveal 
their place of refuge. 

When the cattle were attacked they did not 
run home, but ran together, with a loud bellow, 
which called every bull and cow within miles to 
assemble in defence of their endangered neigh- 
bor. It was interesting to see the courage and 
fidelity of these creatures, although their efforts 
to relieve an assailed companion were gencrally 
unsuccessful. 

Persons not acquainted with the habits of these 
wild beasts might suppose that a bear or pan- 
ther, after making its dash upon stock, would 
gorge itself, and return to cover, long before 
hunters could assemble to pursue it. But this is 
not the case. As arule, neither of these beasts 
can finish a calf or hog of ordinary size at one 
meal. The part not devoured would be dragged 
to some place of concealment, and there covered 
with leaves to await the return of the diner’s ap- 
petite, which might be fairly calculated upon 
for the next day. 

We seldom went into a bear hunt with fewer 
than eight hunters, and as many servants, and 
from thirty to fifty dogs of various kinds— 
hounds, curs and fices. The bear-dogs, which 
were not a peculiar breed, but only an ordinary 
hound or cur, trained to the purpose, needed to 
track the bear to its place of concealment, and 
to lead in the chase. Our other dogs were kept 
in leash, at least all those that might balk the 
hunt by going off on trail of deer or fox, and 
leading the others astray. It was mainly for 
the purpose of managing these that our servants 
were brought. 

I have said that in these hunts we brought to- 
gether all sorts of dogs, for every thing that has 
legs, and teeth, and a growl, can help to annoy; 
but it is the experienced dogs, as a rule, that are 
the most efficient. 

The young dogs, strongly excited, and full of 
spirits, would rush without fear upon the bear, 
and be, in an instant, struck down breathless or 
lifeless; while the older ones, taught their dan- 
ger by former rebuffs, would keep carefully be- 
yond the reach of those terrible paws, and use 
every chance to give a snapping bite at leg or 
side, then quickly retreat. 

In the meantime the little ones would play a 
very important part. Too insignificant in ap- 





| peetedly, that the bear in self-defence would 


quick in motion as to elude his blows, they 
would come slyly behind, or fly in between his 
hind legs while warding off the larger dogs, and 
give such sudden nips with their sharp teeth as 
to make him wince. 

Whenever they were sufficiently numerous, 
those nips would come so often, and so unex- 


seek refuge in a tree. 

That was the very place where the hunters 
wished him. He would always select a tree | 
large enough to fill his hug, so that his arms | 
could more than half encircle it, for a small tree 
he cannot climb. At the best he is an exceed- 
ingly awkward climber, moving slowly, head up, 
and making so much noise by crushing and 
shelling off the bark in his progress, that he can 
be heard for a quarter of a mile. 

Of course, at such times, with all his feet oc- 
cupied in his work, and his head up, he can do 
nothing to defend his hinder parts, except to 
look back and growl; and I have more than 
once seen a bear ascend several feet with a bir 
dog hanging to each flank, and a little one hold- 
ing fast to his tail. As his object in taking toa 
tree is not to enjoy the luxury of climbing, but 
to escape annoyance, he seldom goes higher than 
the first branch. Over that he throws one arm, 
then sticking his sharp hind claws in the bark 
below, to support his body, he turns his head to 
look down at his tom.entors and to growl defi- 
ance. 

As soon as he is known to be “‘treed,”’ the 
nearest hunter has the first shot. His air is 
usually at the neck. <A bear’s hide is exceeding- 
ly tough, and withal so thickly coated with long, 
tough hair, that it is proof against every missile 
less penetrating than a rifle-ball or the heaviest 
kind of deer-shot. The skull, too, is very thick 
and strong, consisting in front of a tough dou- 
ble bone, pointed like a house-roof. The most 
vulnerable parts are the neck, the ear, and the 
side adjoining the shoulder. 

The hunter delivers his shot, which sometimes 
ends the sport by reaching the brain or marrow 
of the neck. If, however, the wound is not fa- 
tal, but only severe enough to convince the trou- 
bled beast that there is no hope of safety in the 
tree, it instantly withdraws its arm from the 
supporting limb, puts both paws to the back of 
its head, draws itself head and tail together, in- 
to a kind of ball, then loosens its hinder claws, 
and falls to the earth like a bag of sand. 

No sooner is this done than its old tormentors 
gather close around. But the bear, unless disa- 
bled by the wound, is far from conquered. It 
raises itself with ‘its back against the tree, and 
woe to the dog that dares to come within a cer- 
tain distance! A blow from that paw breaks 
every bone in his body, or tears a great hole in 
his side, and sends him off howling, to die. An- 
other shot finishes bruin’s life and the hunter’s 
sport for the day. 

Ishall never forget my last bear-hunt on old 
Altamaha, not only because it was the last, but 
on other accounts also. A long-necked, long- 
armed, long-legged negro, mounted on a Jong- 
tailed horse, having under his arm an enormous- 
ly long horn, from which he blew notes as long 
and loud in proportion, rode furiously to the 
house, bearing a note from our friend Ruggles, 
begging us to come without fail to his assistance 
the next morning, for that “the father of all 
bears” was eating up his hogs. 

Sunrise, next morning, found eight of us at 
his house, enjoying a capital kreakfast; and be- 
fore the dew was off the grass, we were in sad- 
dle, with about fifty dogs, under the guidance of 
Cudjo, the above-described messenger, toward 
the scene of depredation. Mr. Ruggles said he 
could not tell us exactly where to look, but that, 
within the range of a mile, during the past four 
or five days, the bear had spared neither his 
hogs nor his corn, which was then in roasting- 
ear, nor his mutton. 

We called up Cudjo, who was a jolly old soul, 
about fifty years of age, and made particular in- 
quiry as to the haunts and habits of the bear. 
He told substantially the same story his master 
had given, and added an amusing account of 
the bear’s mode of robbing a corn-field. He 
said that it would never enter twice at the same 
place; that it would gather an armful of ears, 
carry them over the fénce, and then carry them 
to some place where it could enjoy them in se- 
curity. 

We did not uncover under a two hours’ hunt, 
and then he made such resolute and persistent 
efforts to reach the canebrake, only two miles 
distant, where he would be perfectly safe, that 
it was scarcely possible for us, with all our skill, 
to drive him back. 

About midday those of us who were behind 
the dogs heard the report of a gun. We hurried 
up, for, while shooting bears, it is against rule 
to shoot at any thing else. The gunner was 


could get in the branches of a dogwood, blown 
half way down by the last hurricane. 

He informed us that, hearing the dogs ap- 
proach from a distance, he had taken his stand 
in a rough, newly-cut road, hoping to get a shot. 
While the dogs were yet half a mile off, he heard 
a rustling, and saw the bear shuffling along di- 
rectly towards him ata gait half-trot, half-gal- 
lop, but fast enough to put a horse in a canter. 
Of all bears he had ever seen or heard of in 
these parts, this was the largest, It was not 
only “the father, it was the great-grandfather 
of all the bears in the settlement, big enough al- 
most for a grizzly.” He said that, not liking to 
fight so terrible looking a beast with nothing 
but a shot-gun, and without even a dog to help 
him, he had clambered into this leaning dog- 
wood to be out of the way. 

The bear, however, had seen him run; it came 
to the tree, planted its feet on it, looked him full 
in the face, and seemed to be debating whether, 
as it had a little time to spare, it should not run 
up the leaning trunk and give his leg a pleasant 
bite. Not at all disposed for familiarities of this 
kind from so rough-looking a stranger, he lev- 
elled his gun and poured a heavy load of buck- 
shot directly into the creature’s forehead. 

“And now, gentlemen,” said he, “‘you will find 
that bear about a hundred steps up this road, 
dead as a door-nail.” 

We followed its trail ten nfiles before we over- 
took it. The next morning, after having been 
skinned and cleaned of its offal, it weighed 406 
pounds, 
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In no department of art has there been more 
marked improvement, than in the manufacture 
of musical instruments. We can form no idea 
of those on which Jubal, “the father of such as 
handle the harp and organ,”’ played; nor can 
we tell the form of the harp whose chords young 
David swept with such power as to charm away 
the evil spirit from King Saul, and on which he 
extolled the mighty God of Israel. But we know 
that from those early days down to our own 
times, men, craving fresh melody, have been in- 
venting new instruments, or improving those al- 
ready in use. 

Within the last century or two, there has been 
a vast improvement in parlor instruments. The 
ladies of the Revolution cnlivened their festive 
scenes, and charmed their gallant guests on the 
harpsichord, or spinet, which was the incipient 
piano-forte of our own time. 

One of these little instruments, made a hun- 
dred years before their day, is now in the posses- 
sion of Dr. Tourjee, at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. It has its history, though 
we cannot tell in what English hall it led the 
dance, or cheered the quiet home hour, or whose 
delicate fingers woke its melody when it was 
prized as an ornament in drawing-room or bou- 
doir. Neither do we know who brought it to 
this country at a time when parlor instruments 
were almost as rare here as coronets. 

The little that is known of its history is this: 
It was made in England, but was for a long time 
the property of one of the oldest families in Sa- 
lem. When its mission as a musical instrument 
was accomplished, it was kept in the attic of the 
Mansion House, as acuriosity. After this, it be- 
came the property of a gentleman who, although 
he prized it very highly, sold it, about thirty years 
ago, to a gentleman in Concord, N. H., to whom 
he told what he knew ofits history. It was after- 
wards purchased by Mr. Geo. M. Guild, of the 
firm of Guild, Church & Co., pianoforte manu- 
factarers of this city, who regarded it as a great 
curiosity when contrasted with his own elegant 
parlor grand, but who was induced to present 
it to the museum of the Boston Conservatory of 
Music. 

This little harpsichord, or spinet, is, as you 
see, from the cut at the head of this article, 
shaped somethiug like a modern parlor grand. 
In its better days it rested on a slight frame, with 
four square cut legs, which were attached to each 
other by a strip of mahogany, as the legs of a 
chair are by the rounds. 

It has five octaves, with very small keys, ar- 
ranged like those of the piano. These are pro- 








pearance to attract the bear’s attention, yet so 


a 





Ruggles. We found him perched high as he 


vided with tiny bits of quill, instead of hammers, 








for striking the wire strings. It has been used 


so much that the ivory on the keys is worn thin. 


Most of the notes are still in order, so that we 


can gain a little idea of the parlor music of two 
hundred years ago. 

We should regard the tones of the harpsichord 
as very tame music now, and set very lightly by 
one as a parlor ornament. It hardly seems pos- 
sible that it can belong to the same class of in- 
struments as oye of Messrs. Guild, Church & 
Co.’s elegant parlor grands. Here is a drawing 
of one of these modern instruments, so that the 
reader at a glance can contrast its fine propor- 
tions with the plain exterior of its lilliputian 
progenitor. 

While the general form is the same, Mr. Guild’s 
piano is three or four times as large, with im- 
provements that give power and richness to the 
tone, and which make it one of the finest parlor 
instruments in the world. 





After admiring and playing on a piano like 
this, we look back with emotions of pity on our 
ancestors, Who thrummmed away on spinets, mak- 
ing about as much music as can be wakened 
from a tightened thread of sewing silk. 

But we have not told all we know of this little 
relic of the past. 


It was once in possession of 
a noted beauty and coquette of the last century, 
whose life of folly, and whose sad end, were made 
the subject of an old-fashioned novel, familiar 
to our grandmothers, but long out of print. A 
fictitious name was given the heroine, who be- 
longed to one of the most respectable families 
in this region; her real name was “Elizabeth 
Whitman.” It may still, we are told, be read on 
her headstone, near the entrance to the old grave- 
yard in Danvers, 

Knowing these particulars, one cannot look 
on the ancient kevs of the little instrument, 
without feclings of sadness, for they have been 
touched to mournful, as well as joyous notes; 
have been watered by bitter tears, as well as 
struck by merry fingers. 

Besides all else that Dr. Tourjee is doing for 
his generation, by popularizing music, he is mak- 
ing a collection of things antique and curious, 
connected with this science. He has an Egyptian 
“ood,” or guitar, of the fifteenth century, of 
which we give a drawing. It resembles one-half 
ofa la oval, ridged squash, cut lengthwise, 
and furnished with an arm, or string, and key- 
board; and is turned by a watch key. 








Dr. Tourjee has also a Zithera, the ancient Cith 
era, similar, it is supposed, to the instrument 
Miriam played; a Chinese tiddle and flute; an 
Eeyptian ramshorn, much like the one whose 
blast 


lection of Title dasteuments 


brouvhtadown the walls of Jericho: a col 
, constructed by na 
tures own hand, without the aid 


of niuan-—in- 


sects Which illustrate the 


production of sound; 
and a very respectable whistle, made of—what 
do you think ?--a pig's tail, tied up gracefully 
witha blue ribbon! ‘This was made, probably, to 
show that nothing is impossible in the way of 
drawing pleasure from the meanest thines, if 
one has the determination to do it 

One of the dost interesting this 
very interesting museum is entirely unique, and 


Without a name, 


articles i 


It is cireular in form, resem- 
bling in form and size an inverted dinner plate. 
Around the edge of this sounding board rise 
stecl wires, or spindles of irrregular lengths, 
representing the tones of the seale, across which 
are drawn fine wire sivings. It is played by a 
bow, like a violin, the movement being on the 








Outer side of the spindles, and this produces a 
pure, clear tone. 








This instrument, the only one in the world, 
was the invention of a retired Prussian officer, 
who exercised his talents in constructing and 
playing it during his leisure hours. On his 
death, it was sold with his other effects at auc- 
tion, and as no one could play it, it passed, 
with other things of little value, into the hands 
of ajunk dealer. There it lay, for a long time, 
forgotten, till Dr. Tourjee, In exploring such 
places in quest of musical curiosities, saw and 
purchased it. The gentleman commissioned to 
purchase curiosities for the muscum of the Paris 
Conservatory of Music, hearing of this rare one, 
offered Dr. Tourjee five hundred dollars for it. 
But the doctor only buys; he never sells the rare 
things that fall into his hands. 

Another instrument, without either a name or 
a history, is in form and size something like a 
violin, though, unlike that, it has no sounding 
board, but is both hollow and open. The ex- 
treme end of the neck is carved in form of an 
Ibis; and as that was the sacred bird of the an- 
cient Egyptians, it is not unlikely that this odd 
little affair was rudely carved and hollowed out 
by some unskilled Egyptian of long ago. 











It has but three strings, and was doubtless 
played by a bow. So peculiar is its construc- 
tion, that the cut will give a better idea of it 
than words. 

In the museum are also a drum, pipes and 
cymbals, sent with an interesting letter from one 
of our missionaries in Ceylon, describing the mu- 
sic of the Tamul people, in Ceylon. The drum, 
which is very roughly made, is suspended from 
the neck and side, and thumped on one end with 
a stick, and on the other with the fingers. It is 
always beaten to announce a death, and is also 
borne before the body, on its way to the bury- 
ing ground, its doleful sound mingled with the 
wailing and howling of the women. 

It is also used, and thumped most merrily, at 
weddings, in connection with the pipes and cym- 
bals. 











| There is a peculiar “beat” for the “wedding 
| march;"’ and one of the pipes gives forth a mo- 
| hotonous buzzing sound, while another plays a 
| tuntastie air, over and over again; and the evm 
bals come in wherever there is the best chance for 


adiseord. ‘This is the Tamul drum. 4. p. c. 
+o — 
Rascats’ Toois.— Milton, you remember, 


makes Satan the inventor of firearms. There 
can be no doubt that the devil helps his confed- 
erates in the invention of some of their imple- 
ments of dishonesty. 





In the kit of two burglars, 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


recently arrested, was a crowbar, joincd so as to 


dinary-sized satchel. When extended to its full 


ing covered with stout rings, it was a powerful 


tools and implements to aid them in their oper- 
ations, as is constantly shown. A few years 
ago, a ladder of curious construction was recov- 
ered from a store robber. It could be folded up 
so as to look like an,ordinary pole of eight or 
ten feet in length; yet, when opened out, made 
a most complete and substantial means of ascent 
and descent from the second story windows of 
places of business. 

———__+or 

ONLY HERSELF. 


Only herself—she had nothing beside, 

When she came to Glen Allan as Ronald’s fair bride; 
Only herself, — with the beauty and grace 

Of a warm, loving heart and a bright, winning face; 
And the old and the young, as they saw her ride past, 
Said sunshine had come to Glen Allau at last. 


Only herself—though the years flee away, 

And her soft, auburn tresses are tinted with gray; 
Yet she still is the same that with summer’s first glow 
Was welcomed by Ronald in days long ago; 

And proudly he owns that no rubies on earth 

Can vie with the dower of womanly worth. 





+o 

ORANGEMEN AND CATHOLICS. 

A society of men—popularly called Orangemen 
—celebrated the 12th of July last, by marching 
in procession in New York city. They did so at 
mortal peril. Catholic Irishmen had threatened 
to shoot them in the streets if the celebration 
took place. Troops were called out to protect 
the society. The procession was hooted at, 
stoned, and at length fired upon by armed 
Irishmen. The soldiers returned the fire, and 
scores of persons were killed and wounded. 

It was a bloody defence of law and order, and 


a bloody retribution. The price was costly; but 
the right of peaceable citizens lawfully to ap- 


pear in procession was vindicated, and unlawful 
interference emphatically condemned. 

We propose now to give the reasons for this 
interference, and also to show whyssuch deadly 
hatred exists on the part of Catholic Irishmen 
towards the society called “The Loyal Orange 
Institution.” 

The Irish Catholics sought to throw off the 
yoke of England in 1689. England had just 
made William, Prince of Orange-Nassau, and 
Stadghelder of Holland, king; but Lreland ad- 
hered to James IL., William’s father-in-law. 

James was a Catholic, and had sought to es- 
tablish Catholicism in England, most English- 
men being Protestants. The Irish sympathized 
with him because he was a Catholic, and joined 
him when he came to their country in 1689, 
from France. The war that followed lasted al- 
most three years, and ended in the conquest of 
Ireland by the English. 

The most remarkable battle that was fought 
in course of the war was that of the Boyne,—so 
called because it was fought partly on the banks 
of the river Boyne, and partly in the very bed of 
that river. James was defeated, and to the Irish 
Catholics there are no sadder words than “the 
Boyne Water.” 

The victors in the war considered the Boyne 
as their greatest success, and they and their de- 
scendants have celebrated the anniversary of 
the victory ever since 1690. That anniversary 
used to fall on the 1st of July; but when new 
style was substituted for old style, the months 
were carried forward eleven days, and so the 1st 
of July became the 12th of July. Hence the 
reason why the troubles in New York took place 
on the 12th of July, this year. 


The term Orangemen is generally applied to 
Protestant Lrishimen, and to a certain extent this 
use of the word is correct, as most [rish Protest- 
ants hold in respect the name and memory of 
the great man from one of whose titles the word 
has been formed,—William IIL, King of Eng- 
land, and Prince of Orange, who commanded 
the army that was victorious at the battle of 
the Boyne. 

But there is another meaning of the word, 
and it is its legitimate meaning, though used in 
a limited sense. 

There exists in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
in their dependencies, an Order of Orangemen,— 
#& secret political society, called by itself “The 
Loyal Orange Institution.”” The members of 
this order, or institution, are the genuine Or- 
angemen; and, technically, they are the only 
persons to whom the term is strictly applicable. 

This institution was founded almost a century 
after the death of that William of Orange who 
was King of England. 
William died in 1702. 

Toward the close of the last century the Brit- 
ish government began to treat the Irish Catho- 
lies with mere liberality than they had experi- 
enced for several generations. 


It dates trum 1795, and 


This gave great 
offence to the ultra Protestants in Ireland. 





lever to pry. Burglars are skilful in planning | 


| 
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About the same time the Catholics hecame 


admit of being folded up and carried in an or- | quite active in demanding better treatment, ang 


their demands were supported by not a few 


length it was nearly six feet, and the joints be- | Protestants, some of whom were men of “reat 


note. For these and other reasous the members 
of the ‘Protestant Ascendency”’ in Ireland be. 
came alarmed, and began to take measures to 
retain the power they had held for more than 
a century. One of these measures was the ere. 
ation of “The Loyal Orange Institution,”’ in the 
north of Ircland, seventy-six years since. 

This order soon became a very powerful body, 
being joined by many men of all ranks in life, 
It had for its chief end the combating of the 
Catholic fraternities; and many fights took 
place between the Orangemen and their oppo. 
nent, particularly on the anniversaries of the 
battle of the Boyne; and not a few persons were 
killed or wounded in those fights. 

The order is very extensively organized, and 
in this respect it bears considerable resemblance 
to the Masonic order, having many dezrees, fiye 
in all, beginning with orange, and closing with 
searlet. Itis strictly Protestant. If a member 
marry a Catholic woman, he is instantly turned 
out. Every member must believe in the Trinity, 

The members agree to support the present 

sritish reigning family so long as it is Protest. 
ants,—which is a safe course, seeing that the 
sovereign of Great Britain must be of the Prot. 
estant faith. 

During the thirty-four years that preceded the 
emancipation of the Catholics, in 1829, “The 
Loyal Orange Institution” was very active in 
opposing all measures calculated to relieve the 
Catholics; but it had to submit when they were 
emancipated. Then, it is supposed, it began to 
conspire; for it was discovered that it had ex- 
tended its lodges into no less than thirty-four 
regiments belonging to the British army. The 
Duke of Cumberland, brother of King William 
IV., was Imperial Grand Master; and it was be. 
licved that he meant to get possession of the 
throne through the order’s aid, and so keep out 
the lawful heir, the Princess Victoria, (now 
Queen Victoria.) 

Government took the matter up, and the 
Duke of Cumberland was forced to dissolve the 
order in Ireland. Nine years later, in 1836, it 
was re-established there. 

It was introduced into British North America 
more than forty years since. There it is very 
numerous, and has great celebrations, with long 
processions; but in Great Britain and Ireland it 
cannot parade, as the processions are forbidden 
by law. 

From this very brief statement of important 
historical facts, it can be seen why Catholie 
Irishmen are hostile to Orangemen, and why, in 
men uneducated and brutal, this hostility should 
show itself, as in July last, in acts of lawless vio- 
lence, 

mame 
THE GREAT TINNEVELLY ELE- 
PHANT. 

About ten years ago a most terrific hurricane 
visited the southern provinces of India. Sweep- 
ing over the plains on ‘the eastern side of the 
Ghauts, it carried devastation on every side. 
Thousands of trees fell beneath its fury, being 
twisted off or torn up by the roots. 

These were chiefly palmyras—the tall, straight 
palm which studs so thickly the southern por- 
tion of this great peninsula. Besides palmyras, 
many a majestic banian was laid low, and other 
trees of less pretensions but of greater value 
shared the same fate. Amongst the latter was 
a large mango tree in the mission compound of 
Palameottah. 

This tree was blown over, but its roots being 
broken on one side only, it was thought that if 
it could be set upright it might «gain live and 
grow. Accordingly men were obtained to un- 
dertake this task, and all the top branches were 
eut off. Then forty or fifty coolies were cnr 
ployed two whole days in endeavoring to set it 
up, but it defied their unskilful though strenu- 
ous efforts. At the end of the second day there 
the tree lay, refusing to be moved by them. 

Finding the result so unfavorable, the attempt 
was about to be abandoned, when a friend sug- 
vested the desirableness of sending for “the 
ereat Tinnevelly elephant,” as it was called, 
which was kept at the large Tinnevelly pagoda. 

The idea seemed to be a good one, and so the 
ereat elephant was sent for. Well do I remem- 
ber his coming into the compound, and the a- 
tunishing seene which followed. 

His keeper, riding on his neck, brought him 
up to the house and inquired for what he was 
wanted. Being told What it was wished the ele- 
phant should do, he marched him off to the place 
where the tree was lying. 

On arriving there, still sitting on his neck, the 
driver pointed to the fallen tree, and leaning for- 
ward, as if to speak into his ear, told him in 
Tamil (the native language of the country) what 
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"and broke off a large branch, asI supposed to 


. Present, and the exhibition of animal power 
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_THE YOUTH’ S 


COMPAN ION. 





he was to do. On this the elephant elevated his 
trunk, and uttered a short, trumpet-like note. 
Then, going to the upper part of the tree, he 
coiled his trunk round one of the limbs, and 
raised it so as to get his tusks bencath the prin- 
cipal branch, when, by a mighty effort, he ele- 
yated the tree so that it rested on his tusks and 
forehead together. 

Next, putting out his whole strength, he pushed 
it up as far as he could reach, and held it so for 
an instant, but finding it would not stay there, 
he withdrew his head and threw it down in ap- 
parent disgust. 

It was at once perceived that props were need- 
ed to support it when raised; and men were sent 
off to procure them. Whilst waiting their re- 
turn, the elephant walked to the living fence 
which surrounded the compound on two sides, 


eat the leaves, but no such thing. The flies were 
yery numerous and troublesome, and so, taking 
the branch in his trunk, he whisked it about, 
first on one side and then on the other, to keep 
off the troublesome insects. 

The props having arrived, he returned to his 
work and raised the tree as before. This time 
the supports were placed under it, consequently 
it stayed inits place, arfd he seemed satisfied. 
Having rested a minute, hereturned to thecharge, 
and pushed the tree up further, when again the 
props were placed underit. Thus in three or 
four pushes he set it upright, and was then ap- 
parently so well pleased with his exploit that it 
was necessary to restrain him, or he would have 
pushed it over on the other side. 

Having thus performed his task, he was again 
taken round to the front of the house, where a 
cocoanut was brought for him, and he keenly 
eyed the man while he was chopping off the 
husk. The fruit was then thrown down to him, 
but before touching it he made his salaam for it; 
this he did by putting the point of his trunk to 
his forehead and bowing his head at the same 
time. Then taking up the nut he dashed it 
against his forehead and broke the shell. 

The kernel was speedily extracted by that very 
useful instrument, his trunk, and was quickly 
ground between his enormous teeth, with evident 
satisfaction to his huge highness. He was next 
told to danee, which he immediately did, and 
went through the performance with a very good 
grace, to the great amusement of all present, his 
enormous feet making dcep indentations in the 
ground beneath. 

For this exhibition of his dexterity and skill 
he was presented with a quarter of a rupee, (a 
coin about the size of a sixpenece) which was 
thrown on the ground for him. He at once made 
his salaam for the donation, and then, picking 
it up, handed it to his keeper, and having, at the 
bidding of the latter, made a parting salaam to 
each of the company present, he departed to his 
home. 

At the time I witnessed the above I was new 
to India and all things there. Being strange to 
me, the scene made a deep impression on my 
mind. But during the whole of my subsequent 
residence I never saw any thing more surprising 
than the sagacity of that noble animal. In put- 
ting up the tree he seemed to understand what 
Was to be done just as well as any human being 


when he strained every muscle was a splendid 
sight. Indeed, [ know not which was the more 
astonishing, the sagacity he exhibited or the 
muscular power he displayed. Both were far 
beyond my previously conceived notions, and 
led me still further to admire the wonderful 
works of the Creator. 
pow és 
foW TO REVIVE WILTED CUTTINGS, 
Itoften happens when we have to bring cut- 
tings of flowers, roscbuds, &e., a long distance 
in hot weather, that, in spite of their being 
carefully wrapped up in damp blotting paper, 
they are completely withered by the time we get 
home. To put them in water is not enough. It 
is better to mix three or four drops of spirits of 
camphor with an ounce of water, and to keep 
their stems in this fluid for half a day or more, 
inadark place, till they have quite recovered. 
This is the German method. In England man- 
ganesic acid is used instead of spirits of cam- 
phor, and the stalks are cut a little before they 
are placed in it. 
Daphnia ce 
LINGERING SUPERSTITION. 


It is astonishing how the most absurd super- Mr. 


Stitions frequently linger on in remote country 
places. 


er produce of his neighbors’ ficlds into his own. 


The strangest part of the case was, that both 


A law suit was recently brought before 
the court in Straubing, in Bavaria, in which the 
defendant was accused of having circulated the 
report that the plaintiff had exercised a power 
he possessed, of drawing all the wheat and oth- 


accused and accuser, and all the witnesses, 

agreed in believing that some persons had this 
power. The complainant, though repeatedly 
assured that it was all nonsense, persevered in 
his belief, declaring that there was no doubt of 
the existence of people who could do such things; 

the clergy knew it was so; they could prove it; 
he had heard of it often enough. What will 
not people believe, if their religion teaches them 
to put no faith at all in their senses or their rea- 
son? 


+> 


GIVING THE OLD HORSE “HIs TIME,” 





The following would generally be classed with 
cases of good-natured eccentricity, but we cannot 
help fecling amiably towards a man who practises 
the “love thy neighbor as thyself’ on his dumb 
beasts as well as on his fellow-men. Still, there 
is surely no unkindness in working an old horse 
(moderately) till he dies, or has to be killed. 
The former habits of the animal make light la- 
Dor no more a hardship to him than idleness— 
perhaps not so much. And few owners of hors- 
es are rich cnough to afford the support of one 
or more four-footed do-nothings : 


Maj. Baylies, of Dighton, carricd on a large 
and very productive farm, adjacent to the Taun- 
ton River. A citizen of Berkeley, who owned a 
piece of salt marsh adjoining this farm, had one 
day put upon his wayon a larger load than his 
ox-team could draw. Secing a fat and sleek 
horse on the major’s premises, he asked the ma- 
jor to loan the horse to help draw the load down 
the road. The major said, “That horse is not 
mine, though he was once, and did me good ser- 
vice until he attained his majority; he is past 
twenty-one, at which age he acquired his free- 
dom; complete freedom, sir; [ have never worked 
him since, never will, and no oneelse shall. But 
be pleased to accept the free use of my oxen to 
assistin drawing the load.” 
We are happy to add that the old horse never 
was worked any more, but was well fed, warm- 
ly housed and carefully groomed until he died 
of old age. 
ee nen eee 
“FIVE YEARS IN ONE PLACE.’’ 
In view of the distressing scarcity of compe- 
tent girls to do housework, just now prevailing 
in the western part of this city, the following in- 
cident is in order: A girl called at the residence 
of a gentleman on High Street, to apply fora 
place in answer to an advertisement. The lady 
of the house asked for her references. 
“<§ have lived five years at my last place,”’ said 
the girl: “if you want to know any more about 
me, ask Father Hawley.” 
The lady was favorably impressed withga girl 
who had lived five years without changing her 
place, but concluded to call on Father Hawley. 
“Do you know a girl named so-and-so ?”’ 
“Yes.” 
“She lived five years in her last place?” 
we Sad 


” 


All correct so far. But as the lady turned to 
go, Father Hawley inquired,— 

“Do you know where her last place was?” 
“No, she didn’t mention that.’ 

“Tt was at the State prison.” 

The girl did not tell the whole truth; few would 
have had the courage to do so, under the cireum- 
stances. Perhaps she would have done well if 
Father Hawley had spoken a good word for her, 
and the lady had taken her. Somebody must 
help bad people—when they are trying to re- 
form, at any rate. 


ae oe 

SOMETHING NEW ABOUT GREEN- 
LAND. 

This region, so little known, seems likely to be 

cut into and change its looks on the map, as the 

old “‘mountains of the moon” have done. 


Investigations made by the late German expe- 
dition suggest the theory that Greenland is not 
a continental body, but a collection of islands. 
The reasons for this belief are stated thus: 

“The newly discovered ‘Emperor Francis Jo- 
seph’s Fiord’ was found to extend deep into the 
interior of the lind, continually opening into 
new arms and widening in places. It was traced 
out for over one-third the breadth of Greenland, 
without any indication of coming to an end, and 
in the south-west opened into a great basin. The 
saltness of the water is not affected by the pour- 
ing in of fresh water streams, as it should be 
unless the fiord communicated with thie sea at 
both ends.” 


Perhaps Capt. Hall will be able to solve the 
question. : 
—————_+@o——_—__—__ 

IN DEATH NOT DIVIDED. 

It is not so very strange to hear of aged cou- 
ples dying at nearly the same time, but for an 
old man and his wife to drop away within an in- 
terval of only ten minutes of each other, from 


nature, is remarkable indeed. 


Reuben Munson, in his 90th year, and 
Mary Munson, his wile, in her 84th year, of Mor- 
risville, Vt., died very suddenly, at 9 o’clock, P. 


each other. A lady of the house in which they 
lived went into the room where they were and 
found Mrs. Munson on the bed, and on being 
asked if it was not “about bed-time” replied in 
the affirmative, and nothing unusual was noticed. 
She had oecasion to return to the room shortly 
after and found her dead. 








ting in achair and conversed some, but before the 
friends could be summoned, he died in his chair, 
without knowing that his wife had passed away. 
They were former residents of Duxbury, 
had lived together sixty-four years. 


independent causes, and in the regular course of 


M., on the 4th inst., and within ten minutes of 


and 





——__—_+er 
TRAVELS OF A NEEDLE. 

The human body entertains strange guests 
sometimes, but in connection with that fact we 
never thought to see such an illustration of the 
saying that a man shall reap what he “sews,”’ as 
is furnished in the following strange story from 
Reading, Mass. : 

Some thirty years ago, Mr. Thomas Day, of 
this town, engaged in the tailoring business on 
Commercial Street, Boston, and continued in 
business ten years, when he retired on account 
of failing health or disability. For the last two 
or three “years he had suffered much from spells 
of dizziness, and could get no relief until a few 
days since, when he applied to Dr. Kimball, who 
made an examination, which resulted in his dis- 
covering and extracting a common sized needle 
with double thread four inches in length attached. 
As Mr. Day had used no needle of this kind for 
twenty years, he very naturally supposes he must 
have swallowed it anterior to that period, and 
Dr. Kimball is of the opinion that the working 
of the needle and thread through the system 
caused the dizziness with which Mr. Day has 
been afflicted. Since the operation } Mr. Day 
feels greatly relieved, and is improving in health. 





BOMBASTIC COMPLIMENTS, 

The oriental high mighties have a language 
of theirown. The amount of breath and pen, 
ink and paper it costs them to say a simple thing 
makes us think of a worn out chain-pump going 
round a hundred and fifty times to fetch a pint 
of water. 

The new Sultan of Zanzibar is a master of the 
“highfalutin” style of composition. In a letter 
to Earl Granville, announcing his accession to 
the throne, he styles him “‘the noble of nobles, 
the pride of his peers, the most honorable, the 
most illustrious, the minister of foreirn affairs, 
on the part of the majesty of England, Granville, 
the sun of whose prosperity may God guard, and 
the crescent of whose glory may He protect; and 
may he never cease to be a goal of man’s aspir- 
ations with perfect happiness and good fortune. 
Amen!’ 





—— tem 
A VERY CONSCIENTIOUS WOMAN, 

If we all inquired where every thing we buy 
comes from, and where every thing we sell goes 
to, our consciences might reduce our trade one- 
half: 
A remarkable old lady lives in Greenwich. 
She was about to sell some rags the other day to 
a peddler, when she incidentally inquired what he 
intended to do with them. “‘Sell them to be 
worked over into shoddy,” said he; whereupon 
she refused to let him have them at any price, 
insisting that her conscience would not allow 
her to have any thing to do with the manufac- 
ture of such a fraud on the public. The same 
lady, who is possessed of considerable wealth, 
has her will made in favor of certain charitable 
institutions, saying that she considers her prop- 
erty only lent to her by Providence, and it is her 
duty to return it when she has no further use for 
it in this world. 

~- A + 

“TOOK,” 

Among country vulgarisms the word “took” 
as an auxiliary verb is made to play factotum 
or hack in about as many ways and places as 
that aggravatingly useful syllable “got.’? In 
some sections we meet with itin such phrases 
as “I took and told him.” “Ile took after me 
with aclub,” &c. Here are some more speci- 
mens, and the reader may arrange the lines as 
“po’try,” if he chooses, making every line begin 
with a capital letter: 


He took her fancy when he came; he took her 
hand; he took a kiss; he took no notice of the 
shame that glowed her happy cheek at this. He 
took to ¢ ‘oming after noous; he took an oath he'd 
ne’er deceive; he took her father’s silver spoons, 
and after that, he took his leave. 





_ i ee —_—- 

BLOWING EGGS. 

An English gentleman was surprised at a hum- 
ble Irish inn by a most palatable dish of manu- 
factured eggs. The part next the shell was blanc- 
mange, and the centre was filled with jelly. On 
expressing his relish for them, the landlady re- 
plicd, with a serene smile, “Och, thin, but ’'m 
quite contint, sir; for I've spent the whole day 
blowing out the yolks and blowing in the jelly 
with my breath!’ If we must have plain Irish 
cooking, save us from their fancy articles! 

+e 
TALKED IN MEETING. 

A Middletown correspondent of the Hartford 
Post says: 


also, and dreamed he was hunting rabbits. 


gregation by shouting, ‘There he goes.’ 
fect can be better imagined than es 











Mr. Munson was sit- 


“A friend of ours, who basa habit of sleeping 
in church, was overcome one Sunday by Mor- 


Par). 
ing an cloquent passage in the sermon, he es- 
pied in his dream a rabbit, and startled the con- 
The ef- 
Our ings, &c. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 





A TOUCHING POEM. 

Horatio (or ‘“Raish’’) Bolster, who has been sen- 
tenced to death for murder in Washington, D. C., 
has a father and mother in Waterbury, who have 
been telegraphed for to visit their son. Some 
months ago the following lines were composed by 
Bolster’s mother and forwarded to his attorney in 
Washington. In anote to her son, which was for- 
warded at the same time, she says, “I commenced 
this for you, Horatio, before 1 went to Waterbury, 
but had no time to finish it. Look out the verses; I 
have taken it from your Bible:’” 


O bid. me come to thee, 
Jesus, my Lord! 
Loud roars the angry sea, 
Darkness o’ershadows me, 
Rude winds shriek threateningly ; 
O speak that cheering word! 
Extend thy powerful arm, 
And help afford; 
My heart sinks with alarm, 
So fierce and wild the storm; 
Yet thou canst shield from harm ; 
Save, orl perish, Lord. * 
I’m sinking in the deep, 
My cry regard; 
Higher the dark waves creep, 
Over my head they soap. 
But thou my soul can keep; 
Save, or I perish, Lord. 
Speak to the billows wild, 
Peace, be thou still. 
O God, be reconciled! 
Through Christ, the undefiled, 
To me, thine erring child, 
Who'd humbly meet thy will. 
Tet me upon thee rest, 
O Saviour, dear! 
Thus I the waves may breast, 
By thy sweet presence blest; 
Naught may my peace molest, 
Whilst thou dost soothe each fear. 
Waterbury, April 1, 1871. MoTHER. 
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SUFFERING FOR ANOTHER’S 
CRIME. 

The records of the courts have many sad cases 
like the following, of individuals “convicted” of 
crimes on circumstantial evidence, and after- 
wards found to be innocent. With, every pre- 
caution it is impossible that such cases should 
not sometimes occur. Iuman law has no way 
of getting at the facts of crime but by appear- 
ances, and appearances are sometimes against 
the innocent: 


A remarkable case, showing the danger of 
trusting implicitly to circumstantial evidence, 
has just been concluded in Toledo. Nearly three 
years ago, Robert Sharp was found dead, with 
shot and slugs in his brain, and a man named 
Harrington, who had been on intimate terms 
with the deceased, was arrested for the murder. 

The evidence was wholly circumstantial, but 
so skilfully “worked up” by the detectives that 
Harrington was convicted and sent to the Peni- 
tentiary. His lawyer had become interested in 
his case, and, although Harrington was a poor 
man, he determined to fight his cause to the 
end. After a long and arduous struggle through 
the District and Supreme Courts, an order for a 
new trial was obtained, and that trial has just 
closed. 

The main points in the evidence on which he 
was convicted were the apparent correspondence 
of the shot in the body of the dead man with 
that in the shot-bag belonging to Harrington, 
the correspondence of oy of a newspaper 
found near the scene of the supposed murder, 
and assumed to be part of the gun-wadding, 
with a torn paper in Harrington’s residence and 
a piece in his vest pocket; and that the motive 
for the murder was to be found in the alleged 
fact of Sharp having come to Toledo with sey- 
eral hundred dollars of money, which Harring- 
ton knew, and that no one else was so intimate 
with him. 

On the second trial it was rendered doubtful 
whether there was any similarity in the shot. It 
was clearly proven that the pieces of paper al- 
leged to have been picked up at the scene of the 
murder were not there at the time of the finding 
of the body, nor for a day or two afterward, and 
the inference was unavoidable that they were 
put there by the detectives to aid them in ‘“‘work- 
ing up”’ the case against Harrington. 

It was further proven that Sharp was desti- 
tute when he arrived in Toledo, and that Har- 
rington was doing his best to aid him in procur- 
ing employment. To crown all, an alibi was 
proven. Harrington was declared innocent, 
and the jury voluntarily gave him a letter, 
signed by every member, repeating, in emphatic 
terms, their belief in his entire innocence or any 
knowledge of the supposed murder, and bearing 
testimony to his uniform good character. The 
public sentiment unanimously coincided with 
this verdict. The former employer of Harring- 
ton immediately took him back into his service. 

It causes an unpleasant shudder to reflect that 
a perfectly innocent man, of good character, suf- 
fered two years of degrading punishment and 
narrowly escaped an ignominious death for a 
crime of which he knew nothing. 


or 
A CHINESE WILL, 

A Chinaman died, leaving his property by will 
to his three sons, as follows: To Fum-Hum, his 
eldest, one-half thereof; Nu-Pin, his second son, 
one-third thereof; and to Ding-Bat, his young- 
est, one-ninth thereof. When the property was 
inventoried, it was found to consist of nothing 
more nor Jess than seventeen elephants; and it 
puzzled these three heirs to decide how to divide 
the property according ‘to the terms of the will 
without chopping up the seventeen elephants, 
and thereby seriously impair their valne. Final- 
ly they applied to a wise neighbor, Sum-Punk, 
for advice. Sum-Punk had an elephant of his 


own. He drove it into the yard with the seven- 
teen, and said, “Now, we wiil suppose that your 
father left these eighteen elephants. Fum-Hum, 
take your half and depart.”” So Fum-Hum took 
nine elephants and went his way. “Now, Nu- 
Pin,” said the wise man, “take your third and 
get.’ So Nu-Pin took his six elephants and 
travelled. ‘“‘Now, Ding-Bat,’”’ said the wise man, 
“take your ninth and begone.” So Ding-Bat 
took two elephants and absquatulated. Then 
Sum-Punk took his own elephant and drove him 
home again. Query—Was the property divided 


according to the terms of the will? 


canines 
JACK WADE, 
Boy-criminals who become notorious for “‘suc- 


| cessful” felonies generally begin under the lead 


of older villains. The Hingham Journal pub- 
lishes a series of stories by an English detective, 
of the daring robberies of a dangerous gang of 
confederates headed by a renegade Catholic 
priest, who was a very fiend for vile and secret 
artifice. This priest had educated to his wicked 
work a young boy, who bade fair to make one 
of the most accomplished thieves in the king- 
dom. Multitudes of wealthy firms had been 
robbed by the sly agent, and some were quite 
ruined by him. His part was to get into stores, 
&c., in the daytime, squeeze his small body into 
some hiding-place, and at night open the doors 
for the gang. We select the following one of 
his adventures, in which he was detected: 


One evening, Jack had quietly ensconced 
himself in a very comfortable position, between 
some bales of dry goods, waiting for the porter 
to close the store, when the proprietor, a very 
nervous and sensitive man, knowing there was 
a large amount of money in the safe, concluded 
to inspect the premises himself when the store 
was to be closed for the night. He commenced 
at the upper room and passed down to the base- 
ment, taking a rapid and careful survey of each 
room as he passed’down. He looked over the 
basement floor carefully, but could see no one, 
yet an intuitive feeling only possessed by the 
most sensitive organization, convinced him that 
somebody besides himself was in the room. His 
search was unavailing, and he was on the point 
of relinquishing it, when the porter entered. He 
told him of his suspicions and ordered him to 
make a thorough investigation. The man was 
more practical in his views than his employer 
was, and commenced searching in every spot 
where there was the least chance for a person of 
slight frame to hide in, and was about to give it 
up, when he noticed two boxes or bales a slight 
distance apart, and some goods which should 
have been on either one or the other, thrown 
across both. As he went to look, the space be- 
tween them was so small that he concluded that 
it was impossible for a human being to squeeze 
himself into so small a compass. He raised the 
goods to place them in their right place, when 
the figure of the boy was disclosed. He grabbed 
Jack, and drew him from his place of conceal- 
ment. The merchant was certain that some one 
was there, but was surprised to see a fine, intel- 
ligent-looking young man brought to the light. 
He asked Jack what business he had there, and 
for answer, Jack shook himself free from the 
porter’s grasp, and darted towards the door, as 
another member of the firm was entering, and 
before he was aware of it, he was again a prison- 
er—this time in the hands of a man who would 
not stop to question him. The porter was sent 
for a policeman, and Jack was soon after given 
to his charge and sent to jail. Here he was 
visited by the detectives, and was offered his 
liberty if he would turn crown evidence and con- 
vict his accomplices. But he stood firm, and 
while he freely acknowledged that he was sent 
there to open the door for others, yet who the 
others were he would not say. 

For this little piece of business he received a 
“five stretch” in the penitentiary; his extreme 
youth, and this being considered his first offence, 
was all that saved him from being transported. 
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REMARKABLE WOMAN FARMER. 

The soil seems to develop as wonderful exam- 
ples of woman energy as the female college,— 
perhaps more wonderful. What meaning this 
may have to the future of our Yankee girls we 
do not know. Certainly it looks like getting 
back to first principles. Adam, we are told, 
was created and put to “till the ground,’’ and 
Eve was made to help him. Farmers would 
have “help” enough without Pat or the “Chi- 
nee”’ if all women—or half the women—had the 
heroic pluck and the capable brain of the little 
woman of whom Rey. Robert Collyer tells the 
following story: 


Nine years ago there was an old man living 
in Dutchess county, N. Y., who owned a farm 
of about 300 aeres, and three children, a son and 
two daughters. He was an old man then, 
and past work, and the son managed the farm. 
Then the old man made a proposition. He 
could not live long, and wanted to divide the 
property in this manner; he would divide it into 
two halves; give the son one half, and the other 
half to the two daughters. Then the son made 
a proposition. The property was worth from 
eleven to twelve thousand dollars, and he said 
he would sell his share to the two sisters for five 
thousand dollars on condition that they would 
take care of the old man as long as he lived. 
One of these sisters, a small, delicate person, 
acts for the other, who is something of an inva- 





lid. They agreed to anf armen and the first 
thing this small person did when she got hold of 
the land and found herself in debt five thousand 





dollars was to run in debt four thousand more, 
with which she bought new stock and imple- 
ments, put her buildings and fences in good re- 
pair, and got every thing as a woman likes to 
see it. That was nine years ago. Her father 
lived five years, and got to be so helpless that 
she had to wash his face for him and shave him, 
aud wait on him, hand and foot. She fell sick 
herself on the strain and could attend to nothing 
for some months. But now that whole nine 
thousand dollars’ debt is paid. The farm is in 
better condition than when she took it, and she 
has got so forehanded that she is able to go 
round visiting her friends, and was sitting 
among you in this church the first. Sunday after 
vacation; and I suppose you would not know 
her, if she were here to-night, from the lady who 
seldom goes outside her own parlor. She has 
had the whole oversight of the place, sometimes 
hiring aforeman to work with the Men when 
she needed any, but never giving up her own 
plan of ruling and guiding the land. One day, 
when she was not far on with her work, her 
brother came to sce how things were going—not 
indifferent, I suppose, to his share of the proper- 
ty stillinvested. He saw some stone wall just 
down, and said, “You must not build a wall 
like that; the land will not afford it.” ‘‘What 
do you think that wall will cost?” she said. 
The brother named the price it would have cost 
him. The sister brought out her book, showed 
him every item, and it was not quite half as 
mnch as he had said itcost. But then he found 
that while the woman did not touch the wall 
with the tip of her finger, she inspired and di- 
rected the men, so that they built as they built 
at the walls of Jerusalem in the days of Ezra the 
scribe; and so the wall was finished. All this 
she has done, and has raised a poor lad beside, 
taught him farming, started him on a farm of 
his own in Missouri, and is now looking out for 
another, 
—___+o>—___——__- 


THE STORY OF A HERO. 


He was only a poor boy, and a very poor boy 
at that, so poor that he hadn’t even a pair of 
skates; so when the boys ot his school were 
playing a game of “shinny” he was not chosen 
on either side, for what’s the use of a fellow with- 
out skates? However, he scuffled along over 
the ice with his clumsy shoes, and never minded 
when the boys rushed pell-mell over him, nor 
the frequent raps from the sticks that struck 
wildly at the flying ball, but seemed to have as 
much fun as if he was leader, and had the finest 
skates on the ice. 

“But it was hard work keeping up, so by-and- 
by he shuffled off the ice, and started with his 
hands in his pockets for the glue factory, where 
Tim Conover was sure to let him warm up. 
However, he must see how the game was coming 
out, so he crossed a vacant lot and came down to 
the river by the ice-houses. 

Ah! it only needed one glance to see how it 
would out for.some of them. Only a few 
rods away was the belt of blue water where the 
ice had been sawn across to keep the boys from 
spoiling the harvest of the ice-packers, and every 
instant they were coming closer to it. Couldn’t 
they see it? Would not somebody see it? No 
one had eyes or thought for any thing but that 
ball, gliding, glancing, darting here and there 
among the steel-clad feet. 

It was a long way around the bend and up the 
river by any street, but straight across where 
the ice-cutters had been at work, was a thin, 
treacherous sheet of broken ice. It might hold a 
boy up, but if it didn’t,—there was no time to 
think about that, for the next instant a ragged 
little hero was dashing across it, whooping and 
screaming like a locomotive gone mad. Would 
the ice bear? Yes; perhaps the hands that are 
underneath the falling sparrows held it up, and 
the herd of startled players looked up, and cir- 
cled with quick motion from the very edge of the 
chasm at their feet. 

“Who was he? Where is he?” they asked, 
with pale faces. 

Gone down with the breaking ice, to come up 
again, gasping and struggling, at last to be 
drawn out, chilled and breathless, by the ice-cut- 
ters. They rubbed him with all the. vigor of 
their brawny arms; they held him up by his 
heels to let the water run out; they pounded, 
aud squeezed, and tossed him in a blanket, but 
he lived through it all, and came to himself with 
a strangling cough and laugh of approbation. 
Every body praised, and petted, and made much 
of him, and then forgot all about him; so it was 
left for me to tell his story, and I call it “The 
story of a hero,’’—Little Corporal. 


+> 
THE UNPOPULAR POET. 


Nobody knew him two centuries ago, for the 
English people were not great readers. Those 
who had heard of him—King Charles and his 
courtiers among the number—shrugged their 
shoulders at mention of his name. He had 
mingled in politics, had made himself a power 
in prose if not in verse, and had, unluckily for 
his fortunes, taken the losing side. He had 
been for Cromwell and the Commonwealth; his 
fortune had been wrecked by the Restoration. 
He kept a little school for day scholars in Bride- 
court, Fleet Street. He was old and blind. 

To speak of him, except with disrespect as a 
Roundhead and a bad subject, was to incur the 
suspicion of the court and of all the fashionable 
people who took their tone from it. He earned 
his bitter and too scanty bread with agony and 
tears, and was only too glad to accept a very 
mean and paltry dole from a speculative book- 
seller who had faith in him (to the extent of 
£5), for a work that has put many hundreds of 
thousands of pounds into the pockets of the 
printers and booksellers of the last two centu- 
ries. ‘ 

The name of this r, unpopular poet was 
John Milton. Nobody knew him in his own 
day. Every body knows him in ours. His fame 
extends wherever the English language is spo- 








ken, and his “Lycidas,” his “Comus,” his “Son- 
nets,” and his “Paradise Lost,” are part of the 
mind and education of every person of British 
blood or descent, who aspires to hold the posi- 
tion of a gentleman or a lady, or to the posses- 
sion of ordinary information on subjects of 
English. poetry and literature. Not to know 
Tom D’Urfry, Katherine Phillips, and Abraham 
Cowley, the popular pocts of thcir time, is nei- 
ther a wonder nor a disgrace among well edu- 
cated people. Not to know John Milton and his 
immortal works is to be a dunce or an iznoramus, 
or at least an exceedingly illiterate person.— Al} 
the Year Round, 


Real greatness doesn’t depend on cotemporary 
fame. Kepler and Galileo were not appreciated 
in their lifetime. 
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THE MOUTHS AND THROATS OF 
SINGERS. 

A writer in the Atlantic Monthly las the fol- 
lowing curious observations on the different 
qualities of the human voice, and the causes of 
them: 


The character of the voice depends a great 
deal upon the physical organization. It is mod- 
ified by the size and shape of the mouth, as 
well as the manner of using it. If a woman’s 
mouth be small apd her lungs weak, her singing 
voice will sound like cooing; if her mouth be 
small and her lungs powerful, her voice will re- 
semble hooting, making a hollow sound, like 
that produced by blowing into the neck of'a 
large bottle; if her mouth and throat are both 
very large, her vSige will have a twang like that 
of a negress, and approaching a masculine 
tenor. ; 

It may not have been generally observed that 
in proportion as any race of mankind is culti- 
vated and civilized, the difference in the physical 
powers of the two sexes is widened. The male 
and female of the African race are more nearly 
equal in corporeal strength than the white man 
and woman. I have heard a negro man and 
woman singing together; and, as I did not see 
them, | could not determine whether the duet 
was performed by two of the same sex or other- 
wise. The voice of a negro of cither sex, how- 
ever, has, in all cases, a twang peculiar to that 
race. It might be imitated by singing through 
a widely-flaring tin funnel. 

The length and size of the neck produce im- 
portant modifications of the voice. Soprano 
singers, for the most part, have short necks and 
high shoulders. Women with very long necks 
and sloping shoulders have contralto voices, al- 
most without exception. Hence, we may ex- 
plain a fact which often excites surprise—that 
many small and slender women have a low and 
deep-toned voice, which should be distinguished, 
however, from one of a masculine character. 

A symmetrical form of the neck and shoulders 
produces the mezzo-soprano, or middle voice, 
which is the most agreeable. All these different 
conformations of the mouth and frame give the 
voice its physiological character, which is also 
very considerably modified by temperament. 
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HOW THE GRAVEL-TRAINS UN- 
: LOAD. 

Almost every body has seen gravel-cars run- 
ning back and forth with their load of new land, 
but few have noticed the military regularity of 
the process of “dumping” them. The following, 
from the Boston Advertiser, by a correspondent 
who has watched Mr. Munson’s land-making in 
“Back Bay,’”’ gives one a good idea of the disci- 
pline of the dirt army: 


A train of tip-cars loaded with gravel backs in 
over the temporary track laid along the verge of 
the newly-made land. One man mounts between 
the car to be unloaded and the next, two men go 
to the “off” side to unfasten the chains, while 
the remainder grasp the side of the car to be de- 
pressed. The boss, secing all ready, says, “Rock 
him,” on which the two men on the off side put 
their shoulders to the car, and the others pull 
downward as though working at the brakes of # 
hand fire-engine. After rocking once or twice 
the boss says, “This time,” and over comes the 
car, the men jumping back quickly to avoid the 
avalanche of gravel. When the load slides off 
clean the man on the car says, “All gone,” the 
boss echoes the words, and the gang moves to 
the next car, Frequently the bottom of the load 
sticks; then the man a-top sings out, “Hit him 
one;’’ the boss repeats the order, and the car is 
vigorously jounced. If the car is cleared by this, 
the “All gone” sends the men to another. If not, 
the order is “Hit him again,” and a second 
jounce follows. These orders are given and 
obeyed with almost military precision, and the 
discipline and activity of the gang are such that 
the cars are empticd at the rate of three a min- 
ute. As soon as the empty cars have been drawn 
off, the men level off the gravel with an energy 
in striking contrast with the manner of the city 
laborers. 

ter 
A RELIEF IN TROUBLE. 

While a large vessel was passing through the 
Harlem drawbridge, a little boy some cight or 
ten years old, stood watching the vessel, and 
carelessly placed one arm on the bridge just 
where the drawbridge closed. By so doing he 
lost his arm. He was taken in charge by two 
policemen, who took him to the nearest surgeon ; 
and while the doctor was dressing that mangled 
limb, one of the policemen took the child in his 
arms and held him on his lap. The little fellow 
bravely submitted to the operation without @ 
murmur; but, turning his pitiful eyes on the 
man who held him, he put his only arm around 
the man’s neck and gave him a kiss. After 
few moments, the boy repeated this. Again for 
the third time he threw that little arm around 
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the strong man’s neck, again kissing him, and 
very meekly said, “Jf my mother was here, it 
would not hurt me half so bad.” 

Poor little fellow! He thought he could stand 
it better if his mother was only by him. It’sa 
good thing to have a mother by us when we are 
in trouble, but this cannot always be. Wemay, 
nevertheless, always have God withus. He will 
help us in trouble.—Methodist. 





LORD BROUGHAM’S LAST VISIT TO 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Never but once did Lord Brougham enter the 
House of Commons after he was raised to the 
eerage. It was not many years before he died. 
Je went, leaning on the arm of a friend, a well- 
known officer of the House of Lords, whom the 
aged peer had asked to escort him. There wasa 
curiosity in the old athlete to view the arena 
where he had so often struggled with and thrown 
his adversaries. 

Within the door leading from the other house, 
Lord Brougham gazed on the stirring scene for 
a minute or two, and then the tears welled up to 
his eyes, and he murmured to his friend, with 
deep emotion, “Take me away! take me away! 
There is not a face here that I can recognize!” 

And he moved slowly along the passage back 
to the House of Lords, murmuring as he went, 
“Dead! dead! All gone! all gone!” 

The great champion of that arena soon went 
the way that those who had wrestled with him 
had already passed. The promise of his bright 
boyhood was amply kept in his maturer years, 
and the memories of both will long be dear to 
all who reverence work above rank, and who 
hold the aristocracy of intellect as superior to 
any degree in the peerage.—Temple Bar. 
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DON’T BE TOO CERTAIN, 


Don’t be too certain. Remember that nothing 
is easier than to be mistaken; and, if you per- 
mit yourself to be mistaken a great many times, 
every body will lose confidence in what you say. 

“John where’s the hammer?” 

“It is in the corn-house.” 

“No; itis not there. I have just been looking 
there.” 

“Well, I know it is; I saw it there not half an 
hour ago.” 

“Tf you saw it there, it must be there, of 
course. But suppose you go and fetch it.” 

John goes to the corn-house, and presently re- 
turns with a small axe in his hand. 

“O! it was the axe I saw. The handle was 
sticking out from a half-bushel measure. I 
thought it was the hammer.” 

“But you said positively that you did see it, 
not that you thought you saw it. There is a 
great difference between the two answers. Do 
not permit yourself to make a positive statement, 
even about small matters, unless you are quite 
sure; for if you do, you will find the habit grow- 
ing Upon you, and by-and-by you will begin to 
make loose replies to questions of great impor- 
tance. Don’t be too certain.”’— Young Pilgrim. 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


I used to think the Lord’s prayer was a short 

rayer; but as I live long and see more of life, | 

in to believe there is no such thing as getting 
through it. If a man in praying that prayer 
,Were to be stopped in every sentence until he 
thoroughly prayed it, it would take him a life- 
time. “Our Father’—there would be a wall a 
hundred feet high in just these two words to 
some men. If he might say “our tyrant,’’or 
“our monarch,” or even “our Creator,” he could 
get along with it, but “our Father’—why, the 
man is almost a saint who can pray that. 

You read, “Thy will be done,” and you say to 
yourself, ‘‘O, I can pray that,’ but God says, 
“How is it about your temper and your pride? 
How is it about your business and your daily 
life?” This is a revolutionary petition. It 
would make any man’s shop or store tumble to 
the ground to utter it. Who can stand at the 
end of the avenue along which all his pleasant 
thoughts and wishes are blossoming like flowers, 
and send these terrible words, ‘‘Thy will be 
done,” crushing through it? I think it the most 
Searching prayer to pray in the world. 
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SOME THINGS YOU WILL NOT BE SOR- 

RY FOR. 

For hearing before judging. 

For thinking before speaking. 

For holding an angry tongue. . 

For stopping the ear to a tale-bearer. 

For refusing to kick a fallen man. 

For being kind to the distressed. 

For being patient to all. 

For doing good to all men. 

For walking uprightly before God. 

For lending to the Lord. 

For laying up treasure in heaven. 


> 





TO MAKE EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 


The traced patterns for embroidery are print- 
ed, when many copies of the same pattern are 
Tequired. When a few are needed, they are 
made by hand, as follows: The drawing is made 
upon paper; then lay the drawing upon an even 
cloth, and perforate all the lines with a fine 
necdle, close and even. Then take finely pul- 
verized charcoal, three parts, resin one part in 
fine powder; mix and tie it in a piece of porous 
calico, so that it forms a dusting bag. Lay the 
Perforated drawing upon your material, hold 
down with one hand, rub the dusting bag over 
the drawing; the dust will fall through the 
holes and form the drawing on the material. 
Remove the paper drawing, lay blotting paper 
over the dust pattern, and go over it with a 
warm flat-iron. The heat will melt the resin 





and fix the drawing. 











MATTIE’S WANTS AND WISHES, 


I wants a piece of cal’co 
To make my doll a dess; 

I doesn’t want a big piece, 

. A yard’ll do, I guess. 

I wish you'd fred my needle, 
And find my fimble, too— 

I has such heaps 0’ sewin’ 
I don’t know what to do. 


My Hepsey tored her apron, 
A tum’lin down the stair, 

And Czxsar’s lost his pantnoons 
And needs anozzer pair. 

I wants my Maud a bonnet, 
She hasn’t none at all, 

And Fred must have a jacket, 
His ozzer one’s too small. 


I wants to go to grandma’s, 
You promised me I might; 
I know she’d like to see me, 
I wants to go to-night. 
She lets me wipe the dishes, 
And see in grandpa’s watch— 
I wish I’d free four pennies, 
To buy some butter-scotch, 


I wants some newer mittens— 
I wish you'd knit me some, 

’Cause most my finger freezes, 
These leaks so in the fum. 

I wore’d ’em out last summer, 
A pullin’ George's sled ; 

I wish you wouldn’t laugh so— 
It hurts me in my head. 


I wish I had a cookie, 
I’m hungry’s I can be; 
If you hasn’t pretty large ones 
ou’d better bring me free. 
I wish I had a p’ano— 
Won’t you buy me one to keep? 
O dear! I feels so tired, 
I wants to go to sleep. 


ee 
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PATTY'S PARTY. 


” 4 


A\vie 


ty,” said Jenny Benson. 

“O Patty Warren! you sweet little thing!’ 
exclaimed Angie Green. 
my lap. I want to see your curls.” 

Patty was surprised but well pleased at thi 


show of kindness from Jenny and Angie; they 
were so much older than she, and had seldom 
taken any notice of her before, except to scold 
or pfsh her and her little playmates out of their 


way at recess. 
Patty felt quite flattered now. 


two girls petted and praised her to her heart’ 
content. 





| 
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“Here’s a piece of maple sugar for you, Pat- | happen?” 


“Come here and sit in 


the shops, on her way home, and invite several 
boys and girls who worked there. Patty was a 
little afraid of these people, for they were stran- 
gers to her, and almost as big as her father and 
mother. 

But Jenny and Angie went with her and did 
all the talking themselves, so she got along very 
well. 

The party was to come off that very evening, 
for the girls had persuaded little Patty that her 
mother wouldn’t care, and would as soon have 
it one time as another. e 
Patty did not know that Jenny Benson and 
Angie Green were naughty, idle girls, and had 
teased their own mothers, in vain, for parties at 
their own homes. 

But when they had left her, and she walked 
slowly home alone, she bezan to feel as if things 
were not exactly right. The more she thought 
of it, the more she was sure that her mother 
would not like it. She was afraid to tell her 
what she had done. 








When she went into the house she found her 
father lying on the sofa with avery bad head- 
ache. 

“You must keep just as still as a mouse, little 
Patty,” said her mother, stooping to kiss her. 

Then she hurried off to bathe the poor aching 
head with cool water, and Patty sat down on the 
doorstep to think. She felt troubled and un- 
happy. 

Her mother was too busy-to notice her or ask 
any questions, and Patty grew more and more 
afraid to tell. She ate her supper alone, and 
then went up to her own little room, waiting 
and dreading to hear her visitors arrive. 

After a long time she heard their voices laugh- 
ing and talking under hes window, then the 
door-bell rang loudly. She heard her mother 
open the door, and then she doubled a pillow 
over her head and cried. It seemed a long time 
after that that her mother came in and said, 
gravely ,— bd 

“Patty, tell me all about this. How did it 


“Have they gone?” asked Patty, lifting her 
» | head. 


“Yes,” said her mother. “I told them your 
father was too sick to be disturbed.” 

Then Patty told her mother the whole story, 
feeling very sorry and ashamed. She felt.quite 
happy, however, when her mother forgave her, 
without giving her the scolding she felt that she 
deserved. And she promised never to invite 
company again without leave. 


S 





She sat in eat 
Angie’s lap and ate the maple sugar, while the 


BAD MONEY. 
s| Bill Dow was showing the boys a counterfeit 
ten-cent piece. “O, you don’t know itis coun- 


“Did you ever have a party, Patty?” asked | terfeit,” said Jem Drew. 


Jenny, at length. 

“No, ma’am,” said Patty, opening wide he 
blue eyes at the idea. 

“Don’t you wan’t one?” continued Jenny. 

“O yes,” smiled Patty. 
mother wouldn’t let me, ’thout I asked her.” 

“O I know she’d let you,” said Angie. 
couldn’t refuse such a darling. 
vite me, won’t you, dear?” 
ty?” added Jenny. 

“Yes, I will,’ promised Patty. 


“But I guess my | it. 


“She 
And you'll in- | Jem Drew!” cried little Asa Clicker. 
“And me, too, Pat- | call doing as you would be done by, do you?” 


“Yes, Ido; father said it was,” said Bill Dow. 
r| “Well, you needn’t know it,” said Jem Drew. 
“Your father may be mistaken. I should go to 
that old peanut woman at the corner, and spend 
Treat us, old fellow. She’s half blind, and 
will never be the wiser for it.” 

“What an honest, honorable fellow you are, 
“That you 


“Somebody passed it on Bill, and Bill does no 
more than keep it going,” cried Jem. “Come, 


“And George Brown and Ben King,” suggest- | Bill, give us some peanuts.” 


ed Angie, naming two of the largest boys in 


school. 
O yes. 
and everybody she was told to. 
The news soon spread among the scholars that 
Patty Warren was going to have a great party. 
The little girl was coaxed, and flattered, and 
made much of, till she began to feel very grand 
and important indeed—not at all like her usual 
humble, happy little self. 
Before she went home that afternoon she had 
invited half the scholars to her party. That is, 
all the older ones. Jenny and Angie advised her 
not to ask the little ones. 


“No, sir,” said Bill Dow. “I don’t do that 
mean thing, I tell you. I do not intend to be 


Patty was willing to invite anybody | dishonest in a little thing, then I shall never be 


caught being dishonest in great ones. Father 
says half the frauds, embezzlements, and bank 
robberies began in little dishonesties. They tun- 
nel the way for a rush at last.” 

“Good for you, Bill!” cried Asa Clicker. “I 
believe in you. As for Jem, he’ll die on the gal- 
lows yet.” 

Bill tossed the counterfeit ten cents into the 
river, and the boys stood on the bridge watching 
the eddies it made in the still water. 

“Let all bad money be sunk before it sinks 





Besides, they coaxed her to go into some of 














WE are glad to receive contributions to this department 
from all who take an interest therein, None but original 
puzzles are desired. Novel and humorous ones are par- 
ticularly welcome. 

We aim to give a variety each week. In order to do so, 
we can use only brief communications. 

Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside, 

We cannot return unavailable contributions, 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
i. 
CHARADE, | 


My jirst contains a solid foot j 
hen used or when on trial; i 
Without my second not a note ' 
Can sound on harp or viol; 
My whole when in its proper place, 
ithin my first you’l! view, 
And when you comprehend the case, 
You'll smile and say ’tis true. 
L. WATKINS, 
2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIO CHARADE. 


Empty. 
A metal. 
A relation of quantities, 
A precious stone, 
To censure, 
Containing nitre. 
Myself. 
A fluid. 
The initials read downward give the name of a 
State; the jinals, read upward give the name of its 
capital. Manvy Morton. 


Pris oye oper 


3. 
REBUS. 





SYNCOPATIONS. 

1. Syncopate the habitation of a recluse and leave 
inheritance. 2. An animal, and leave another ani- 
mal. 38. Sentimental, and leave something pertain- 
ing to Rome. 4. Dismal, and leave a darling. 


5. e 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


My /irst is in cower but not in flight, 

My second is in power but not in might; 

My third is in hold but not in keep, 

My fourth is in bold but not in steep; 

My /i/th is in flight but not in cower, 

My sizth is in might but not in power; 

My seventh is in keep but not in hold, 

My eighth is in steep but not in bold; 

My whole is, (quite likely by this time you know it,) 

The name of a humorous Boston poet. 
“FILBERT.” 


6. 
SQUARE WORD, 


A seat. 

A —. 

A plant. 

A girl’s name, 
. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Manna, Mania; Demon, Damon; Herring, hear 
ing; Pistil, pistol. 

5 Derby, Athens, Andover, ous, Enfield. 

8. “Evil be to him that evil thinks.” 

4. Heart, Elder, Adieu, Reefs, Trust. 

5. May, Yam, Amy, &c. 

6. Ohio, Niger, Orange, Colorado. 

7, a 

8. Watch-pocket. 








TO REMOVE ACID STAINS AND RE- 
STORE COLOR, 


When color on a fabric has been accidentally 
or otherwise destroyed by acid, ammonia is ap- 
plied to neutralize the same, after which an ap- 
plication of chloroform will, in almost all cases 
restore the original color. The application of 
ammonia is common, but that of chloroform is 
but little known. Chloroform will also remove 


paint from a garment or elsewhere, when bens 





us,” said Asa.—Child’s Paper. 


zole or bisulphide of carbon fails. 





The Surscriprion Price of the Companton is 
$1 50, if paid in advance, 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAVERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tue Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 


PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 


should be made y orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. VEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 


The date against your name onthe margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is pi aid. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Tne courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
hocks unless this is done. 


Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


PINS. 


Visiting one day the court house in Salem, 
that city once so famous for its witches, we were 
shown a small bottle containing pins, which 
were said to have been extracted from persons 
tortured by the witches. We noticed nothing at 
all remarkable about these pins, but we after- 
wards saw it stated in a newspaper, that they 
eould not be the witches’ instruments of torture, 
since pins of their date were made in two pieces, 
while these consisted only of one. 

Up to the year 1824, pins were so manufac- 
tured that, like men in former times, they were 
Mable to be beheaded. An English act of Par- 
Mament was passed in 1542, forbidding the sale 
of these articles, excepting “onelie suche as 
shalbe double-headed, and have the heades sou- 
dered faste to the shanke of the pynne, well 
awethed,”’ &c. <A single pin used to pass 
through fourteen pairs of hands before it was 
ready for a lady’s. Adam Smith tells of a small 
manufactory where ten men did all the opera- 
tions, and yet they could produce upwards of 
forty-eight thousand pins in a day. 

In 1824, an American, named Wright, invented 
a machine which produced a perfect pin in one 
turn of a single wheel, and which is still used. 
* This man rightly deserved to be called the pin- 
wright. 

It is astonishing how many of these little 
things are lost. What becomes of them all? It 
is calculated that in England alone, fifteen mil- 
lions are used every day. It is well they are so 
cheap. They were not always so. Among the 
expenses of the wife of Henry VII, we find 
twelve pence paid for three hundred pins, at four 
pence the hundred. A penny in those days was 
a large sum compared with its present value. 

Some persons have undertaken to pick up and 
preserve the pins they have found. One Kitty 
Hudson, of Nottingham, is said to have stored 
in her mouth all the pins she found in cleaning 
the pews and aisles of a church. At last she 
could neither eat, drink, nor sleep without a 
mouthful of them. Of coursg she swallowed 
some, and they did not agree with her. She had 
to be taken to the hospital and operated upon, 
when a great number of pins and needles were 
extracted from various parts of her body. She 
had previously been liable to numbness, and the 
feeling called “pins and needles” in her limbs. 
Still, though she bewitched herself in this way, 
she lived to be married and have seventeen chil- 
dren. 

In some parts of England, the people “pin 
their faith” on what are called pin-wells, into 
which passers by drop a pin as they go, in order 
to propitiate the fairy of the waters. One well 
in Wales is dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and 
here the pins have to be crooked; though what 
the Virgin can want with crooked pins it is hard 
to tell. 

It is supposed by some that pins were invented 
by the Dutch, as well as the thimble, which they 


be Welsh. 


| of very ancient date. 
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calla finger-hat. 
(In the Swedish language, a porcu- 
pine is called a pin-swine.) They are certainly 
sritish barrows (or tombs) 
have been opened, in which were found numbers 
of neat little ivory pins, used in arranging the 
grave clothes of the dead. It is probable most 
of the original pins were made of ivory, bone 


and wood, though sometimes of gold and silver. | 


They have always been held cheap, so that to 
express unconcern people have said, “I don’t 
care a pin;” all the more surprising then is it, 


| that ladies require so many dollars for what they 


” 


call their “pin money. 
+r 
INDIA RUBBER INEXHAUSTIBLE. 

The belt of land around the globe, five hun- 
dred miles north and five hundred miles south of 
the equator, abounds in trees producing the gum 
of Indiarubber. They can be tapped, itis stated, 
for twenty successive seasons, without injury; 
and the trees stand so close that one man can 
gather the sap of eighty in a day, each tree 
yielding, on an average, three tablespoonfuls 
daily. Forty-three thousand of these trees have 
been counted in a tract of country thirty miles 
long by eighty wide. There are in America and 
Europe more than one hundred and fifty manu- 
facturers of Indian rubber articles, employing 
some five hundred operatives each, consuming 
more than 10,000,000 pounds of gum per year, 
and the business is considered to be still in its 
infancy. Butto whatever extent it may increase, 
there will still be plenty of rubber to supply the 


demand 
ae ee 


SOLID SMOKE. 


A working-man, writing to the editor of the 
British Workman, states, “Since I gave up 
smoking, I haye put into a nox, the amount that 
I formerly spent every weck in tobacco. At the 
end of the year, on opening the box, I have 
counted out a sum of money sufficient to pro- 
vide myself with periodicals and newspapers for 
the year, which sum I called solid smoke!” 

A friend one day called and asked me,— 

at you found the philosopher’s stone?” 

“No,” I replied, ‘I don’t turn the smoke into 
“but prevent the gold from turning into 
Snails. , 

—--. 


FORCING A LAUGH. 


Do you know what we who are learned in fire- 
side amusements call “Forcing a laugh’? It is 
nothing more than this: “Ha!” cries one, look- 
ing into his neighbor's sface; “Hal” answers she, 
instantaneously ; “Hal” says the next, as quick- 
rs “Ha!—ha!—ha!”’—round it goes like light- 
ning, till the gravity of the proceeding—for every- 
body is anxious to be in time with his “Ha!”’— 
excites such a feeling of the ridiculous, that the 
forced laugh changes into a natural one, and 
ends in a general roar. 


_ lf 
SECRET OF SUCCESS. 

A Christian merchant, who, from being a poor 
boy, had risen to wealth and renown, was once 
asked by an intimate friend to what, under God, 
he attributed his success in life. 

“To prompt and steady obedience to my par- 
ents,’ was his reply. “In the midst of many 
had examples of youths of my own age, I was 
always ready to yield a ready submission to the 
will of my father and mother, and I firmly be- 
lieve that a blessing has, in consequence, rested 
upon me and all my efforts.”’ 


mee 


THERE would be no evil speakers if there were 
no evil hearers. It is in scandal as in robbery— 
the receiver is as bad as the thief. 


AN URCHIN being rebuked for wearing out his 
stockings at the toes, replied that it couldn’t be 
helped—“‘toes wriggled, and heels didn’t.” 


Tue KinG or BAvaARta has had a garden Jaid 
out on the top of the palace at Munich. In the 
centre of it is a lake, upon which swans are seen 
swimming. 


Turis advertisement appears in the columns of 
one of the city papers: 

“WantTED.—Twosisters at No. — Grand Street 
want washing.” 


Cor. Sam James has recently introduceda new 
regulation into the penitentiary. Hereafter all 
prisoners are to be washed before they are ironed 

—WN. O. Times. 


AN OLD FARMER said to his sons, “Boys, don’t 
wait for summat to turn up. You might just as 
well go an’ sit down on a stone in the middle of 
a medder, with a pail atwixt your legs, an’ wait 
for a cow to back up to you to be milked.” 


A TWELVE year old Swedish girl, who, after a 
fortnight’s trial, left a house in Maine where she 
had been employed as a domestic, said she liked 
the place and the people, but dared not live with 
folks who never prayed. The girl was wise, who- 
ever sneers. 


HereE is the latest hen story: A Monterey 
(Mass.) blacksmith has a hen which has laid and 
hatched a dozen eggs on his forge, less than three 
feet from the blazing fire. She was white when 
she first took her station there, but the coal dust 
and heat have changed her complexion materi- 
ally. 


Louts RucKkErt is termed the Tennessee Sam- 
son. One of his feats is to lie flat on his back on 
the floor and stretch his arms above his head, 
with the palm of his hands upward, and fora 
heavy man to place a foot in either hand, when 
he would raise him with case, and get up on his 
feet. He has lifted men weighing nearly two 
hundred pounds in this manner, 


The name, however, appears to | 


| the duties of lifein a short time. 
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SomE oF THE SympToMs or DysreEpstrA are Loss 
of Appetite, Wind and Rising of Food, Dryness in 
the Mouth, Heartburn, Distention of the Stomach 
and Bowels, Costiveness, Ileadache, Dizziness, Sleep- 
lessness and Low Spirits; unless checked it surely af- 
fects the mind as well as the body and unfits one for 
These are all re- 
moved by the use of White’s Specialty for Dyspepsia. 

H. G. WHITE, 


37 Court St., Boston. 





| \ ASHINGTON IRVING, 4 great sufferer from | 


Asthina, found relief in W hitcomb* 8 


: A DAY, w ith Stencil Te Tools. Samples free. Ad- 
dress A, E. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 3u-4t 


Remedy. 32-lw 





$1 
$3 - A MONTH! Horse and carriag@furnished. 
Ded Led i: xpenses paid. H. B.S HAW, Alfred,Me. 20-3m 
4 “A WEEK Greenbacks for all. For cirenlar, 
New Novelties, address C, W. SMITH, Saco, Me. 
" 30—2teop 
MNHE “TOMTIT” is still selling at the rate of 100 
daily. Price ouly l0cents. EXCHANGE PRIN'tING 
Co. , New Bedford, Mas 30: bt 


‘ 2! 504 A ‘MONTH “easily 1 made with Stencil and | 
qT e 


Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
S._M. SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 24—20t 


ple 8,Jr ee. 


DASPRU FF may be effectually eradicated from the 
scalp by a few applications of Hall's Vegetable Sicil- 
ian Nair Renewer. 32--lw 


E SURE AND GO TO Jackson & Co., 59 

‘Tremont Street, when you want a new Hat, Umbrella 

or cane and you W ill alw ays tind a good assortment to se- 
lect from. 32—lw 


y HEN ‘you 1 FEEL LA COUGH or bronchial 
aflection creeping on the lungs, take Ayer’s Cher- 
ry, Pee ‘toral, and cure it before it becomes incurable. 








R IFLES, | SHOT-GUNS » REVOLV E : 
Material. Write for Price List to Great W 7h 
GuN Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Reveivers, 
&e., bought or traded for. _Agents Wanted. 32 —fin 
Wo-DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGI 
steamchests, safety valves, cylinder, 
times the capacity and four times the power, 


Price $2.00. 
COLBY BROs, & CO., 


er. 
508 Broadway, N.Y. 24 -tf 


HE SANFORD REFRIGERATOR is one of 
the best makes. Four sizes in light colors, or Black 
Ww s made to order. Also a large variety of Furniture. 


PACKARD & SON, 56 and 58 Union Street, Bos- 
3i—2t 


ton. 





E CE RCLE, the Popular Field Game, will 
largely supe rsede C roquet the coming season. Pri 
reduced. Send 10 cents for Descriptive book, or stamp for 
Illustrated Circular. D.B. BROOKS & BRO., a 
ass —tt 

A LINE for an ‘advertisement. in 78 730 weekly 


$6 0 newspapers circulating in all the Northern 
States of the Union. Best and cheapest medium of its 
kind in the world. Estimates sent on application to E. 
We FOSLER, 41 Park low, A 30—dteop | 
N AGICIANS EXPOSE.—How to eat fire. Burn 
i a handkerchiet and restore it whole. Laughable hat 
trick. Japanese fly trick. How to make the Magic = 
and other valuable mformation in magical arts. All a 
asily done. Sent for z5 cents. Address E. HAR RIM AN, 
ston, Mass. 3l—2t 


y HISKERS !—One package of Prof. Hall's Magic 
Compound will force the beard to grow thick and 
heavy on the smoothest face (without injury) in 21 days, 
or money refunded. 25 cents a package, post-paid; 3 for 
50 cents. * ‘EDG AR JONES, Ashland, Mass. 29—4t 
OOoT BEER, A Desirable Summer Drink. 
in many respects the BEST DRINK of the kind manu- 
factured, as its medicinal properties render it exceedingly 
valuable in any disarrangement of the Stomach, Liver and 
Kidneys. On DravGut At NO.37 CouRT STREET. 5 cts 
e r glass, or 25 cts per package, which will make five gal- 
ons delicious beer. 2—tf 


QTENCIL NAME PL. ATE, Ink, brush ai and direc- 
WO tions, 50c. Ornamental styles, 65c. Name and ad- 
dress, 75c. Writing, 75c. Old English, $100. For mark- 
ing sheets, pillow-cases and clothing of all kinds these 
neat little marking devices are unsurpassed. Every fam- 
ily needs one. Every boy and girl should have one. Print- 
ed designs mailed on receipt of stamp. All orders prompt- 
ly filled. Address E. Ww. a. VALL, A As hls land, Ma 3. alt 


‘MPLOYMENT. I want 1,000 agents to canvass 

4 torthe COMPLETE HERBALISY. I will give such 
terms and furnish such advertising facilities that no man 
need make less than $200 per month and all expenses—no 
matter whether he ever canvassed before or not. A pre- 
-nium of a new dress given to lady canvassers. Address, 
Dr. O. PHLELPS BROWN, No. 21 Grand Strect, Jersey 
City, N. J., and full particulars will be sent by return 
mail: 32—lw 
$25 STEAM JET PUMP. 825. The sim- 
e ee plest and cheapest device “ ver known for raising 
water, offs, syrups, acids, ete. Capacity 40 gallons per 
minute, sed in hotels, factories, mines, quarries, ete. 
Operated by steam dire ct from Koller. Has no valve 
or wearing parts of any kind. Is unaffected 
by sand or grit. Certain to work at all times. Sent 


to any address on receipt of $25. SINKER, ~— —_" 
co. , Indianapolis, Ind. 


EXtRAC T FROM SPEECH OF HON. —- 
zur Wright, before the Insurance Committee, 
State House, Boston, March 29, 1871. 








“The most equita- 
ble mutual polic) y or company is one which pays No DIvI- 
DEND, hut PAYS THE POLICY when the accumulations 
trom the premiums amount to the sum insured.” 

The National Life Insurance Company, of Vermont, (or- 
= in 1850) is the only Company that issues such a 
policy 

Boston Branch Office, 96 Washington Street, 

JAMES T. PHELPS, Gen'l Agent. 

Agents Wanted. 31—4t 


BU* POCKET KNIVES 
If you desire good articles 
AT REASONABLE RATES. 
AT 


3radtord & Anthony’s 
30° ; 178 V Ww ashington S' Street Boston. at 


SPALDING’S ROSEMARY 


Combines everything required to give richness, beauty 
and elegance to the hair. Itis neat, clean and free from 
all injurious minerals. It will restore the hair to bald 
eads; keep it from falling oft, and make whiskers grow. 
Used ‘upon children it wili lay the foundation for a good 
head of hair. Spalding's Rosemary is sold by all druggists. 
E. M. SKINNER, Proprietor, 237 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Mass. 14#—eow vly_ 
DR. Ss. S FITCH | 
sends his “Family Phy: sician,” 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. ‘Lhis book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare, 
Send your dircetion to DR. S.S. FITCH & SON, 7l4 
Sroadway, _ New y York, 23—ly 


W. B. | Fir ire me 
40 State Street, 
SEARS | #0—lycow BOSTON, 


SE ZCRET ART OF CATCHING FISH, just 





> discovered, 12 cents. 
o2—lw 


Novelty Co., Lebanon, \. 


W ANTED.— Agents (22 50 per day) to sell the cel- 
ebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MAC HINE, 
Tlas the UNDER-FEED, makes the “Jock-stitch’” 
both sides), and i fully licensed. ‘The best 
family ce wing Machine in the market. 
eos CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., 
‘ee , il. or St. Louis, Mo. 


(alike on 
and cheapest 
Address JOLLN. 
Pittsburgh, P és, 
al “ly 


NEW ENGLAND 


Conservatory ot Music, 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
Employs the most eminent instructors, and affords advan- 
tages superior to_any similar institution at lowest rates 
| Fall Term opens Monday, —— mber 
Wednesday and Saturda Afte rnoons Classes 
for Children. 

Circulars containing full inform: it Mailed free spon 

ee to - E, LOURJER, Direc 








BOYS AND EVERYBODY, 


Ifyou want a lire, spicy monthly that will suit YoU every 
| time, give oi fun and amusement the whole year, vet the 
Fireside Favorite, 8 quarto pages, every month, full 
of _ such reading as you want and Only 25 Cents 
a Year. Seuple = $i. SUBSURIBE NUN 

FOUNTAIN & KELSEY, Publishers, 
208 Broadway, New York. 


BEST PRESS FOR BOYS. 


*28—cow4t 





It Does Good Work. 


THIE 


ma OV Bast Fs 


JOB PRESS. 


Three Sizes are Made. 


PRICES, $50, $30 AND $15. 


The $15 Press is just what you 


want. 

Send for full descriptive, illustrated circulars, with 
numerous testimonials, and specimens of printing done on 
the press, and specimen sheet of Types, Borders, Cuts, 
ete. Address 


T. C. EVANS, 


106 Washington St., Boston. 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, cor. of Arch, Boston. 
SIX PER CENT. 

interest will be paid by this Institution, on all deposits 
which remain in Bank si, months next prior to the semi- 
annual dividend days, and five per cent. on all other de- 
posits for each and every full intervening calendar month 
they remain in bank prior to the semi-annual dividends. 
‘This is the only Savings Bank in the State that pays inter- 
est on the deposits for each and every month they remain 
in Bank. The Institution has a guarantee fund of $200,000 
and a large surplus in addition thereto, 23— 13t 


SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 


SEWING MACHINES 
Weed Family _ Favorite 
Wheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, tna 
American, &c., &¢. 
Sold for small m4 - as lowas $5 per Month, 
or may be paid forin Vork done at home. For Circu- 
lars and Terms, address 
RICE & PECK 
(Succet s to Engley, Rice & Peck 
9—ly 23 w ashington, cor. West St. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES.—The next term of this in- 
stitution, which is the first term of the year, will com- 
mence on Wednesday. the 30th of August, 1871. The new 
building is unsurpassed for its purposes. The course of 
study has been carefully revised, and is comprehensive, 
embracing both the solid and ornamental branches. Able 
teachers are employed and are aided by the most le earned 
lecturers in the country. Miss Johnson, the principal, 
now in Europe, will resume her duties at the beginning 0 
the term, A »plic ation may be made to Miss ABBY 
JOHNSON, Principal, Bradford, Mass., or Rev. RUFUS 
ANDERSON, LL.D., Boston, Mass, 
JOH) . NGSBURY, Secc’y. 
July 10, A8il. Bradford. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles ond Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is the only reliable and harmless Remedy known for 


removing Brown discoloration. Sold_by druggists every 
where. Depot, 49 Bond Street, New York. 





*3l—eow: Mt 





PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Erup- 
tions, and Blotched distigurations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 
It is invaluable to = afflicted. P is only by Dre 
B. C._ Perry. atologist, 49 Bond S Street, 
New "York. ‘sold ‘by by Drugguts every where. *32 
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